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The  Econony  Spectator,  February  10,  1931 


Washington  and  Lincoln 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Spectator: 

Dear  sir:  Perhaps  this  would  be  a 
good  time  to  express  myself  on  a  sub- 
ject I  have  always  wondered  about. 
Why  does  not  George  Washington 
come  in  for  a  greater  share  of  na- 
tional admiration  than  is  accorded 
him?  Everywhere  one  sees  tributes 
to  the  greatness  of  Lincoln.  I  agree 
that  Lincoln  deserves  every  bit  of 
the  credit  that  is  given  him.  But 
why  does  it  seem  necessary  to  ex- 
clude Washington  from  his  rightful 
share  of  it  ?  My  theory  is  that  the 
basic  characteristics  of  the  two  men 
are  to  blame.  Washington  was  an 
aristocrat.  Aristocrats  do  not  appeal 
to  the  popular  fancy  in  this  country.  J 
Washington  left  behind  him  no 
homely  anecdotes,  nothing  of  that  na- 
ture other  than  the  cherry  tree  story. 
And  it  is,  I  believe,  a  fallacy  of  hu- 
man nature  that  people  in  general  do 
not  ascribe  much  credit  to  over- 
whelming virtue  on  the  part  of  their 
heroes.  They  would  rather  have 
them  more  human. 


Lincoln,  on  die  other  hand,  was  a 
natural  type  to  appeal  to  the  popular 
imagination.  Reared  in  the  midst  of 
privation,  self-educated,  crude,  com- 
mon in  his  manners  and  dress,  and 
(the  most  important  ingredient)  pos- 
sessed of  a  homely  wit  which  con- 
tributed to  a  seemingly  never-ending 
list  of  anecdotes,  his  life  appealed 
more  to  the  romantic  side  of  the 
public. 

Granting  these  contentions,  I  still 
contend  that  the  real  claim  of  each 
of  these  two  men  to  fame  was  not  in 
their  characteristics,  or  their  manner- 
isms, but  in  their  accomplishments.  I 
believe  that  each  is  deserving  of  an 
equal  amount,  for  without  the  other, 
neither  would  have  a  fraction  of  the 
fame  they  now  do.  Washington  freed 
the  colonies,  but  if  they  had  disinte- 
grated under  Lincoln,  what  would  his 
accomplishment  have  amounted  to? 
And  likewise  Lincoln.  He  kept  •  the 
Union  united,  but  if  there  never  had1 
been  a  Nation,  how  would  he  have 
distinguished  himself? 

Yours  for  more  equality  among 
national  heroes.  A.  R. 


THIS  AND  THAT 

BY  W.  H.  SEALY 

•atriotism,  not  fq**w^  but  for 
uukitry,  needs  to  be  revived  in  all 
parl^Kthese  United  States.  Feb- 
ruary is  an  ideal  month  in  which  to 
have    such    revival.     Two  mighty 
patriots— George     Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  born  in  this 
m<ma^hia„j»u,nfr.y  never  had  two 
men  more  completely  obessed  by  the 
spirit  of  patriotism.  They  were  ac- 
;ive  patriots  and  both  of  them  pro- 
roked  the  hatred  of  thousands  be- 
cause of  it.  In  fact,  they  were  the 
more  patriotic  because  of  their  ene- 
mies'   activities.    They    believed  in 
and  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  land. 
They  admonished  others  and  expect- 
ed them  to  give  equal  obedience  to 
those   laws.   "Eternal  Vigilence"  to 
them  was  the  price  to  pay  for  free- 
dom.   They    were    fearless,  uncom- 
promising in  matters  of  right,  devot- 
ed to   principles   of   justice  among 
the  poor  and  rich,  the  ignorant  and 
the  educated.  They  feared  neither  the 
political  mud-thrower  nor  the  charac- 
ter assasian.  As  a  result  of  their  de- 
termination to  live  cn  in  the  lives 
of  others,  while  the  graves  of  their 
'critics   are   unmarked   spots   in  the 
national  life. 
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Washington  and .  Lincoln 


A WELL-KNOWN   editor  comments 
on  the  fact  that  February,  our 
shortest  month,  marks  the  birth- 
days of  the  tlWSsrffreatest  men  in  Amer- 
ican history.  W 

Singularly  enough,  although  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  were  our  "  greatest 
Presidents,  in  several  respects  they 
represented  social  extremes.  Our  first 
Chief  Magistrate  was  one  of  the  rich- 
est men  of  his  time;  whereas  Lincoln 
went  throiigh  life  a  poor  man.  This 
contrast  leads  the  observing  editor 
to  remark  that  wealth  on  the  one  hand 
is  not  necessary  to  usefulness;  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  richest  man  can  toe 
a  true  patriot,  putting  his  country's 
welfare  ahead  of  his  own  selfish  in- 
terests. 

Those  men  did  not  buy  their  posi- 
tions; they  earned  them.  Moreover, 
they  not  only  occupied  their  places  of 
honor — they  filled  them.  The  one,  in 
spite  of  his  poverty,  the  other  in  spite 
of  his  wealth,  administered  the  affairs 
of  ^staje,  each  in  a  most  troublous 
period,  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
names  head  the  list  of  our  great  ones 
and  their  birthdays  are  made  nation- 
wide holidays.  Both  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington could  repeat  with  conviction 
the  proverb  that  money  is  not  every- 
thing. 

Another  striking  contrast  between 
our  two  greatest  Presidents  was  that 
the  one  was  a  highly  educated,  cul- 
tured man;  the  other  was  largely  lack- 
ing In  both  those  advantages.  Wash- 
ington, as  engineer,  statesman,  soldier, 
built  with  wide  experience  In  those 
lines  on  the  foundation  which  he  laid 
■With  his  books.  Lincoln,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  we  quote  from  our  editor,  had 
an  education  so  meager  that  "a  boi 
could  carry  all  the  books  that  Lincoln 
had  opened  when  he  was  elected  Presi-\ 
dent." 

Those  contrasting  facts  are,  of  course 
no  argument  either  for  or  against  an 
education.  The  discipline  of  educa 
tion  is  most  effective  for  the  average 
Individual.  Genius  has  its  own  way 
of  learning  truths.  Washington  would 
still  have  been  Washington  without 
his  knowledge  and  culture;  Lincoln 
would  not  conceivably  have  been  greater 
if  he  had  been  a  university  graduate. 
To  quote  the  editor  again: 

"If  he  had  succeeded  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  a  modest  position  In  the 
Interior  Department  Lincoln  might 
have  gone  through  life  unknown.  But 
none  the  less  he  would  have  been 
Abraham  Lincoln."  Likewise,  If  he  had 
read  many  more  books  than  the  few 
he  knew  so  well  he  would  still  have 
been  the  man  he  was. 

Also,  It  Is  certain  that  Washington, 
without  his  engineering,  military  and 
political  experience,  would  still  have 
been  George  Washington,  though  he 
had  never  risen  above  the  humble  po- 


sition of  farmer.  Undoubtedly  his 
many  contacts  with  men  made  him  a 
greater  President  than  otherwise  he 
would  have  been,  but  the  man,  the 
essential  personality,  would  have  been 
the  same. 

As  said,  the  fine  education  of  the 
one  and  the  lack  of  it  in  the  other 
of  our  two  greatest  Presidents,  argues 
little.  For  they  were  geniuses,  hewing 
their  own  way  through  life  apart  from 
the"  supplementary  matter  of  educa- 
tional Influence;  filling  their  niches 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame  not  only  because 
of  what  they  knew,  but  because  of 
what  they  did  and  the  way  they  did  it. 

Perhaps  the  third  striking  contrast 
will  not  seem  significant,  but  in  bal- 
ancing the  extremes  of  the  one  man 
with  thoee  of  the  other  it  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  social  heri- 
tage and  position  of  Washington  as 
over  against  the  complete  obscurity  of 
Lincoln's  ancestry,  the  lowly  position 
of  his  parents  and  his  humble  upbring- 
ing, is  one  of  the  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  the  two  men. 

This,  as  said,  may  not  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  significance  to  make  it 
worth  mentioning.  For  our  people  are 
a  nation  of  hustling  workers,  devoting 
but  little  time  to  the  development  of 
the  graces  and  the  finer  things  of  life. 
There  being  no  rigid  caste  system  with 
us,  each  earnest  man  works  with  all 
his  power  to  rise,  to  achieve,  to  pos- 
sess. Not  being  bound  down  he  makes 
use  of  -all  his  ability  and  of  all  the 
circumstances  and.  opportunities  that 
arise,  in  order  tm  move  forward  and 
up.    Very  often  hf  catches  his  culture 


—Extremes  in  the  Scale 


on  the  fly.  or  waits  until  he  is  old  in 
order  to  practise  it.  Some,  of  course, 
are  born  to  it,  some  absorb  it.  Many 
never  secure  it. 

The  powerful  thought  in  these  con- 
trasts Is  that  "a  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that."  Also  that  "honor  and  fame 
from  no  condition  rise."   Each  of  these 


two  great  men  bore  his  heavy  respon- 
sibilities, did  his  tremendous  work, 
faced  the  future  with  courage  and 
hope,  considered  his  fellow  men  and 
lived  his  life  according  to  the  rule  of 
conscience.  Whoever  does  that,  does 
well,  whichever  extreme  of  the  scale  .  he 
represents.  X.  Y.  %. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 
OUR  HEROES 

By  Hon.  Martin  L.  Davey,  Kent,  Ohio,  President  Davey  Tree  Expert  Company. 


In  the  newspapers  there  appeared  recently 
a  story  with  reference  to  an  attack  on  the  charac- 
ter and.  fame  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  news 
story  was  based  upon  a  book  that  has  recently 
been  published,  which  attempts  by  direct  state- 
ments and  inference  to  destroy  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  Lincoln  and  the  affection  in  which  his 
memory  is  held  by  the  American  people.  It  seeks 
to  cut  away  the  foundations  from  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  that  our  country  lias  produced, 
by  denying  to  him  all  the  virtues  and  the  charac- 
ter and  the  fine  intellectual  qualities  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  rare  measure. 

I  have  no  fear  that  the  purpose  of  this  author 
will  be  achieved,  because  Lincoln  has  been  tried 
in  the  fire  of  time,  and  his  stature  has  grown 
greater  with  the  passing  years.  It  is  true  that 
Lincoln  was  human — we  would  not  like  him  if 
he  had  not  been.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  some 
human  frailities  and  peculiarities,  but  they  only 
serve  to  make  his  greatness  stand  out  more  sub- 
lime. No  man  could  put  into  language  the  senti- 
ments of  nobility  which  Lincoln  expressed,  with- 
out being  noble.  No  man  could  put  into  state- 
craft so  much  fine  character  and  lofty  sentiment, 
unless  he  were  a  superior  being.  No  man,  in  the 
analysis  of  time,  could  grow  to  the  magnificent 
stature  of  Lincoln  in  the  estimation  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world,  without  having  within  himself  the  es- 
sential elements  of  greatness. 

It  is  not  that  we  need  to  be  concerned  about 
the  success  of  these  efforts  at  destruction.  The 
reputation  of  Lincoln  is  safe.  But  we  do  need 
to  be  concerned  with  the  efforts  of  a  cynical 
minority,  of  which  this  is  symptomatic,  to  de- 
stroy all  sources  of  our  idealism  and  our  inspira- 
tion, to  tear  down  all  our  idols  and  heroes,  around 
whom  we  have  builded  our  faith.  There  are  too 
many  destructive  forces  at  work,  too  many  evil 
things  that  tend  to  bear  us  down  and  rob  us  of 
the  things  that  elevate  and  ennoble. 

We  need  our  heroes.  We  need  every  fine 
character  and  every  inspiring  personality  that 
history  can  give  us,  around  whom  our  idealism 
may  be  developed  and  our  faith  may  be  en- 
twined.   These  cynical  destructionists  are  guilty 


of  intellectual  and  spiritual  vandalism,  because 
they  paint  a  distorted,  unfair  and  unbalanced 
picture  of  their  subject.  They  are  as  bad  in 
spirit  as  one  who  would  wilfully  destroy  a  beauti- 
ful painting,  or  one  who  would  deliberately  de- 
face a  piece  of  fine  statuary,  or  one  who  would 
maliciously  destroy  a  magnificent  garden. 

A  similar  book  was  published  within  the  last 
few  years  by  an  author  who  attempted  to  be- 
little George  Washington  and  hold  up  to  ridicule 
the  man  whom  we  regard  as  the  father  of  his 
country.  It  is  significant  that  this  earlier  book, 
Avhich  sought  to  destroy  Washington,  has  made 
comparatively  little  impression,  and  that  relative- 
ly few  people  can  remember  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor. The  record  of  Washington  speaks  so  elo- 
quently that  it  cannot  be  destroyed.  His  fame  is 
imperishable,  like  the  eternal  mountains.  Wash- 
ington and  his  achievements,  as  well  as  his  char- 
acter and  intellectual  qualities,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  critical  processes  of  time,  and  he 
stands  forth  as  a  truly  great  man,  who  measured 
up  in  an  heroic  sense  to  abnormal  responsibili- 
ties. 

This  superb  statesman  left  the  world  indebt- 
ed to  him  not  merely  for  what  he  did,  but  more 
especially  for  what  he  was.  He  gave  us  an  ex- 
ample of  courage  and  faith  and  devotion.  That 
is  a  heritage  in  itself.  He  showed  qualities  of 
leadership  and  character  and  intellectual  power, 
that  will  serve  for  all  time  as  a  fitting  goal  for 
those  who  wish  to  emulate  greatness.  The  majes- 
tic figure  of  AVashington  is  none-the-less  noble 
and  inspiring  because  he  was  human.  Real  great- 
ness is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  springs  out 
of  the  normal  qualities  of  life  and  is  achieved  by 
human  beings  rather  than  by  unnatural  super- 
men. 


The  little  girl  had  done  unusually  good  work  in  the 
second  grade,  and  was  promoted  to  the  third.  On  meet- 
ing her  former  teacher  whom  she  loved  dearly,  her  first 
words  were:  "I  wish  you  knew  enough  to  teach  me  next 
year. ' ' 


When  a  locomotive  whistles  for  a  grade  crossing  it's 
a  good  time  to  believe  all  you  hear. 
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WEEK   BY  WEEK 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  LINCOLN 

In  each  issue  of  the  Week  By  Week  from  boy- 
hood to  his  death.  Save  each  copy.  You  will  have 
anecdotes  and  illustrations  that  when  put  together 
will  give  you  a  very  wonderful  story  of  the  life  of 
the  immortal  savior  of  our  country. 


WASHINGTON'S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  LINCOLN 

Those  who  are  making  a  new  appraisal 
of  the  worth  of  Washington,  on  this  two- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  can- 
not fail  to  observe  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence which  he  has  exerted  over  the 
American  youth  of  past  generations. 

The  hero-worshiping,  adolescent  boy 
found  in  the  athletic  and  picturesque 
leader  of  the  American  forces  just  those 
qualities  which  would  appeal  to  the  sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  their 
children. 

Among  Washington's  most  ardent  de- 
votees was  Abraham  Lincoln,  although 
it  has  not  been  recognized  generally  that 
the  father  of  our  country  exercised  any 
distinctive  paternal  influence  over  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  a  boy. 

In  the  following  testimonial,  Lincoln 
establishes  the  fact  that  he  came  under 
the  spell  of  Washington. 

"Away  back  in  my  childhood,  the  earli- 
est day  of  my  being  able  to  read  I  got 
hold  of  a  small  book,  such  a  one  as  few 
seen— Weems  "Life  of  Washington."  I 
remember  all  the  accounts  there  given 
of  the  battlefields  and  struggles  for  the 
liberty  of  the  country." 

He  also  remarked  how  these  stories 
had  fixed  themselves  on  his  memory  and 
that  "early  impressions  last  longer'  than 
others." 

Mr.  Scripps,  who  edited  Lincoln's  auto- 
biographical sketches  which  were  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Lincoln  before  being  given 
to  the  public,  says  that  "when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  14  or  15  years  old  he  learn- 
ed that  one  Mr.  Crawford,  a  distant 
neighbor,  had  in  his  house  Ramsey's 
"Life  of  Washington"— a  book  which 
he  was  told  gave  a  fuller  and  better  ac- 
count of  Washington  and  the  Revolu- 
tion than  the  volume  (Weems')  he  had 
read  with  so  much  pleasure.  He  at 
once  borrowed  the  book  and  devoured 
its  contents" 

In  the  backwoods  of  Indiana  books 
were  few,  but  the  imagination  of  youth 
was  cultivated-  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  life  it  lived.  Lincoln's  George  Wash- 
ington at  least  did  not  assume  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  steel  engraving — he  was 
a  Washington  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
plenty  of  red  blood  at  that. 

The  faraway  (biblical  characters  in 


their  distant  eastern  setting,  while  sup- 
plying most  of  the  heroic  element  which 
was  absorbed  by  the  growing  lad,  could 
not  possibly  be  so  close  to  him  as  this 
magnetic  leader  of  his  own  land.  In 
attempting  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  ap- 
pellation, Honest  Abe,  which  was  quite 
early  associated  with  Lincoln,  one  may 
have  to  go  back  to  his  mother's  teach- 
ings, but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
lessons  in  honesty  which  so  greatly  in- 
fluenced him  would  be  visualized  in 
Weems'  narratives  about  the  honesty  of 
Washington. 

The  critic  who  would  snatch .  a  book 
out  of  its  unique  and  original  setting  and 
condemn  both  it  and  its  author  from  the 
viewpoint  of  modern  historical  research, 
is  an  unfair  and  impartial  judge.  Par- 
son Weems'  story  of  George  Washing- 
ton so  often  condemned  was  an  admir- 
able book  for  a  boy  living  in  the  year 
1820,  in  the  midst  of  a  religious 'and 
liberty  loving  people.  It  was  just  the 
type  of  a  book  which  was  bound  to  leave 
a  deep  impression  on  an  eleven  or  twelve 
year  old  laa. 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  "devoured"  Ram- 
sey's "Washington"  he  had  a  better 
knowledge  of  early  American  history 
than  most  of  our  modern  high  school 
students,  as  it  is  thorough  and  accurate 
in  tracing  all  the  difficulties  winch  fin- 
ally led  up  to  the  war  with  the  mother 
country. 

While  Ramsey's  work  undoubtedly 
gave  Lincoln  a  better  historical  back- 
ground for  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
it  was  the  Weems  volume  which  inspired 
him  most  and  supplied  him  with  maxims 
which  were  used  to  advantage  in  later 
years. 
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The  West  Virginia  Review 
Feb.  1932 
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W ashington  and  Lincoln 

Two  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  has  produced  were  born 
in  the  same  month,  Washington  and  Lincoln.  This  year  the 
life  of  Washington  is  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world  due  to  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  People  in  West  Virginia  should  be  greatly 
interested  in  our  first  President,  because  he  owned  great  tracts  of 
land  here  and  because  he  visited  this  section  of  the  country  fre- 
quently and  was  closely  associated  in  business  and  social  activities 
with  many  people  who  lived  within  the  borders  of  this  State.  The 
best  book  on  Washington's  connection  with  West  Virginia  is  one 
recently  written  by  Roy  Bird  Cook  of  Charleston,  entitled 
"Washington's  Western  Lands,"  which  gives  in  detail  the  visits 
made  to  this  State  by  our  first  President. 

While  Lincoln  had  little  or  no  direct  connection  with  West 
Virginia,  it  was  he  who  signed  the  proclamation  that  made  our 
State.  He  hesitated  for  several  weeks  before  he  agreed  to  the 
unusual  method  pursued  in  the  formation  of  a  separate  state,  but 
finally  put  his  signature  to  the  document  on  April  20,  1863  and 
by  this  act  West  Virginia  became  the  thirty-fifth  state  in  the  Union 
sixty  days  after  that  date  on  June  20,  1863. 


Kentucky  Progress  Magazine     ^Jy  V" 
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George  Washington 

THE  United  States  George  Washington  Bicentennial 
Commission,  under  the  able  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  Congressman  Sol  Bloom,  Associate  Di- 
rector, is  engaged  in  a  most  laudable  undertaking — the 
nation-wide  celebration  in  a  dignified  manner  of  the  Two 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  First  Presi- 
dent. 

"Washington's  Birthday"  has  seen  little  celebrating,  out- 
side of  the  school  rooms,  for  many  years,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  in  these  days  of  both  doubt  and  tribu- 
lation that  the  American  mind  be  brought  sharply  back 
to  the  study  of  the  character,  the  principles  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  first  great  leader  and  outstanding  patriot  of 
this  country. 

The  national  celebration,  which  opens  on  the  eve  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  and  continues 
throughout  nine  months,  will  be  participated  in  by  every 
city,  town  and  hamlet  in  America,  with  local  celebration, 
and  in  all  schools  there  will  be  contests — declamatory, 
essay  and  oratorical — that  alone  will  be  worth  to  "young 
America"  many  times  the  amount  expended  by  Congress 
on  the  entire  celebration. 

Mayors  of  Kentucky  cities,  at  the  request  of  the  Ken- 
tucky George  Washington  Bicentennial  Committee,  have 
appointed  local  committees  to  plan  programs  for  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  State  Natal  Day,  Flag 
Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day,  Armistice  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Kentucky  General  Assembly  is  expected  to  of- 
ficially launch  the  Bicentennial  by  assembling  in  Joint 
Session  on  Thursday,  February  4,  to  witness  the  presenta- 
tion to  Kentucky  of  a  bust  of  George  Washington  and 
a  pedestal  for  its  erection  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
State  Capitol  rotunda.  Congressmen  Virgil  Chapman 
is  to  make  the  presentation  and  Governor  Ruby  Laffoon 
is  to  receive  the  bust,  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

George  Washington  on  February  4,  1791,  signed  the 
Act  making  Kentucky  a  State.  It  was  the  first  Act  signed 
by  the  new  President.  The  Act  became  effective  on  June 
1,  1792.  On  February  18,  1791,  Washington  signed 
Vermont's  Act,  to  become  effective  March  4,  1791.  Thus, 
for  fourteen  days  Kentucky  held  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  State  authorized  to  join  the  thirteen  Colonies  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  States. 

So,  Washington  honored  Kentucky  by  making  her  the 
first  State  to  be  recognized  by  the  Union,  and  it  is  emi- 
nently fitting  that  Kentucky  should  honor  the  memory  of 
Washington  upon  every  appropriate  occasion  during  this 
Bicentennial  year. 

The  Kentucky  Progress  Magazine,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  United  States  George  Washington  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  publishes  in  this  issue  several 
pictures  of  Washington  and  scenes  of  his  eventful  life. 
May  they  awaken  a  new  sense  of  patriotism,  faith  and 
confidence,  needed  in  this  dav  and  age. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

THOUSANDS  of  visitors  trek  annually  to  Kentucky 
to  visit  the  birthplace  and  the  many  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.   The  month  of  February, 
birth-month  of  the  martyred  President,  each  year  grows 
in  reverence  in  the  minds  of  a  united,  peace-loving  nation. 

This  year  finds  America,  instead  of  dividing  against 
herself  over  selfish  principles,  exercising  the  utmost  in 
generosity  by  dividing  what  she  has  among  her  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  tide  over 
the  period  of  world-wide  want  and  unemployment.  Lin- 
coln's Birthday,  therefore,  should  assume  greater  signifi- 
cance in  this  new  day  of  sacrifice. 

Kentucky  is  proud  to  have  been  the  birth-State  of  both 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis,  leaders  on  opposite 
sides  in  a  conflict  that,  as  each  viewed  the  right  in  his 
own  heart  and  wisdom,  represented  principles  of  the 
highest  character.  Each  was  unswerving  in  his  purpose 
and  each  was  the  personification  of  charity — both  Ameri- 
can characteristics. 

Shrines  are  becoming  more  and  more  the  mecca  for  a 
travel-loving  (and  living)  public,  and  Kentucky's  Lincoln 
shrines,  though  not  heretofore  undiscovered  or  unsung, 
are  coming  into  more  prominence  and  being  given  more 
attention. 

By  Federal  appropriation  the  beautiful  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  National  Memorial  near  Hodgenville,  which 
enshrines  the  Lincoln  birth-cabin,  have  been  improved 
until  this  shrine  vies  with  the  Memorial  at  Washington 
for  beauty  and  dignity.  The  Lincoln  Spring  nearby  was 
the  source  from  which  water  was  obtained,  commingled 
with  historic  waters  from  other  States,  for  the  christening 
of  the  super-ship  Manhattan  two  months  ago.  The 
Kentucky  Progress  Magazi  ne  in  this  issue  publishes 
an  interesting  article  on  the  various  Lincoln  springs. 

The  log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln's  parents,  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  were  married  has  now  been 
housed  in  a  National  Marriage  Temple  at  Pioneer  Me- 
morial State  Park,  Harrodsburg,  and  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  thousands  of  visitors. 

Springfield,  where  in  the  Court  House  is  lodged  the 
record  of  the  marriage  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head  of  Lincoln's 
parents;  Lexington,  the  home  of  Mary  Todd,  wife  of 
Lincoln  and  every  town  along  the  route  taken  by  the 
Lincoln  family  when  they  journeyed  from  Kentucky  to 
Indiana,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  attraction  to  tour- 
ists and  to  historians. 

A  commendable  project  has  been  launched  to  build  a 
memorial  highway  from  the  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace, 
near  Hodgenville,  to  the  Jefferson  Davis  birthplace,  at 
Fairview,  near  Hopkinsville.  The  proposed  highway  from 
Springfield,  111.,  burial  place  of  the  War  President,  to  the 
Lincoln  birthplace  near  Hodgenville  could  well  be  extended 
to  Fairview,  and  in  time,  when  the  heroic  figures  of  the 
Confederacy  are  carved  on  Stone  Mountain,  continued  on 
to  Atlanta,  the  heart  of  Dixie. 


Anon. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND 
WHAT  HE  REPRESENTED 

He   Was   the   Product  of  Democratic 
Forces    Dating    Back   to  the 
Meadow  at  Runnymede 

TOURING  this  year  of  the  celebration 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Washington  comparisons  be- 
tween the  first  President  and  his  suc- 
cessors are  inevitable.  There  is  only 
one,  however,  who  lives  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  world  along  with 
Washington.  That  one  is  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Men  struggling  for  freedom 
in  China  and  in  Russia  quote  his  preg- 
nant sayings  and  statues .  of  him  have 
been  set  up  in  Europe.  By  the  common 
agreement  of  mankind  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  his  century. 


There  was  a  time  when  he  was  re- 
garded as  what  biologists  call  a 
"sport";  that  is,  a  product  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  stock  which  produced 
it.  It  was .  supposed  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  what  has  been  called  the 
"poor  white  trash"  of  the  South,  while 
Washington  was  looked  upon  as  an  aris- 
tocrat. Historical  investigators,  how- 
ever, have  discovered  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  about  the  same  kind  of 
ancestors  as  Washington. 

The  Washingtons  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Virginia.  The  Lincolns 
came  from  England  and  settled  in  Mas-  i 
sachusetts.  They  were  all  sturdy,  self- 
respecting  men  who  had  the  courage 
and  initiative  to  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  New  World. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
Lincolns  were  active  in  New  England 
and  the  Washingtons  were  active  in  the 
South.  The  Washington  stock  produced 
one  man  of  great  distinction.  The  Lin- 
coln stock  produced  a  man  who  rose 
to  the  demands  of  his  time  as  Wash- 
ington had  done. 

These  facts  are  interesting  to  the 
student  of  history.  The  political  ideals 
bred  in  the  bones  of  the  English  race  ! 
were  brought  to  this  country  by  the  '' 
ancestors  of  these  two  men.  The  Amer- 
ican Constitution  embodies  ideas  which 
had  been  developing  in  England  for 
centuries.  In  spite  of  their  superficial 
differences  the  Governments  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  are  akin  in 
their  insistence  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. 


I  The  masses  of  the  Russian  people 
have  little  better  idea  of  what  Wash- 
ington and   Lincoln  represented  than 

'    have  the  natives  of  equatorial  Africa. 

I  To  the  millions  of  China,  with  no  po- 
litical consciousness,  the  language  of 

I   our  Constitution  is  as  meaningless  as 

I  an  unknown  tongue.  And  the  Japa- 
nese, with  all  their  boasted  civilization, 
have  no  comprehension  of  the  impor- 
tance of  subjecting  the  military  to  the 
civil  power  with  the  results  now  spread 
over  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers. 

And  there  are  some  statesmen  in 
Washington,  who,  ignoring  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  think  that  if  we 
withdraw  from  the  Philippines  and  let 
the  Filipinos  set  up  a  Government  mod- 
eled on  our  own  all  the  problems  of  this 
group  of  Asiatic  islands  would  be 
solved. 


If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  stressed 
on  Lincoln  Day  it  is  that  democracy  is 
a  state  of  mind  the  product  of  gener- 
ations of  thinking  and  acting  in  the 
democratic  manner.  It  is  the  peculiar 
heritage  of  the  descendants  of  that  peo- 
ple which  faced  King  John  on  the 
meadow  at  Runnymede  and  set  in  oper- 
ation those  forces  which  led  to  the 
declaration  on  this  continent  more  than 
500  years 1  later  that  taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny. 

Lincoln  in  his  early  manhood  steeped 
himself  in  the  great  charters  of  free- 
dom and  found  himself  in  sympathy 
with  them.  When  the  summons  to 
power  came  he  based  his  course  upon 
them  with  a  breadth  of  understanding 
and  a  charitable  tolerance  which  lifted 
him  above  the  men  of  his  generation 
into  the  ranks  of  the  great. 


The  basic  political  ideas  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  differ  from  those  of  these 
two  countries.  The  American  system 
could  not  be  introduced  successfully  in 
Spain  because  the  Spanish  people  have 
not  been  instructed  for  generations  in 
the  doctrines  on  which  it  is  based.  When 
the  Spanish  countries  of  South  America 
revolted  and  set  themselves  up  as  re- 
publics they  modeled  their  Constitutions 
on  ours,  but  the  writing  of  a  series  of 
words  did  not  change  the  nature  of 
those  who  copied  them  and  even  now 
after  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
real  Government  of  these  countries  is 
very  different  from  the  paper  Govern- 
ment. 


THE     ART     OP     LIVING     SUCC  ESSFULLY 


WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN— "It  is  the  basis  of 
the  ever-growing  fame  of  both  Washington  and 
Lincoln  that  the  more  power  they  received,  the 
more  they  showed  themselves  worthy  of  it." 

— Wm.  Lyon  Phelps. 


WASHINGTON'S  CHARACTER— "America  has  fur- 
nished to  the  world  the  character  of  Washington,  and 
if  our  American  institutions  had  done  nothing  else, 
that  alone  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  respect  of 
mankind."  -^Daniel  Webster. 


LINCOLN  AND  HIS  LAND— "If  anyone  would  know 
America  he  needs  only  know  Abraham  Lincoln." 

— Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


LINCOLN'S  GREATNESS— "The  patient  tolerance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  very  essence  of  his  great- 

ness"  —Carl  Holliday. 


WASHINGTON  AND  HUMAN  FREEDOM— "The  true 
eulogy  of  Washington  is  this  mighty  nation.  He  con- 
tributed more  to  its  origin  than  any  other  man.  The 
influence  of  his  character  and  of  his  accomplishments 
has  contributed  to  the  building  of  human  freedom  and 
ordered  liberty,  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  world." 

— Herbert  Hoover. 


Page  Twelve 


Editorial  Notations 


Two  Great  Americans 

TN  CHURCH,  school  and  home,  the 
J-  month  of  February  may  well  be  char- 
acterized by  appreciative  study  of  the  life, 
achievements  and  spirit  manifested  by 
George  Washington  and  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  need  for  such  consideration 
was  never  greater.  The  heroes  of  the 
hour,  exhibited  on  the  screen  and  de- 
scribed on  the  radio,  are  of  a  far  different 
sort.  The  passage  of  time  has  outlawed 
some  of  the  political  conceptions  held  by 
these  great  patriots,  but  it  has  brought 
out  into  clearer  relief  the  high  standards 
of  public  service  to  which  they  held. 
These  are  times  when  amazing  ethical 
obliquity  meets  us  in  every  morning  pa- 
per. There  is  "chiseling"  under  the  NRA; 
commissions  are  paid  individuals  in  order 
to  secure  jobs  under  the  CWA;  senato- 
rial committees  bring  forth  convincing  ev- 
idence that  money  has  been  practically 
stolen  from  the  government  by  men  and 
eompanies  to  whom  subsidies  were  given  to 
provide  certain  types  of  useful  commer- 
cial activity.  It  was  dissipated  in  fat  sal- 
aries and  uncalled-for  bonuses.  The  whole 
fabric  of  American  business  life  is  shot 
through  with  graft.  It  is  not  so  common, 
thank  God,  in  public  office.  It  is  hard  to 
envisage  a  co-operative  commonwealth, 
much  less  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  becom- 
ing an  actuality  so  long  as  human  charac- 
ter remains  so  dominantly  selfish.  Any 
system  must  be  administered  by  the  sort 
of  people  who  are  available. 

It  is  therefore  a  good  time  to  remind 
ourselves  that  not  all  men  are  like  some 
of  those  of  whom  we  have  been  hearing 
lately;  that  it  is  possible  to  live  a  happy 
life  and  to  achieve  eminence  without  in- 
dulging in  doubtful  practices  of  any  sort; 
that  one  may  so  adjust  his  conception  of 
life's  real  values  that  selfishness  will  be 
put  in  the  background  and  service  will 
be  enthroned.  Not  all  men  can  enjoy  the 
opportunities  given  Lincoln  and  Washing- 
ton to  make  a  mark  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory.   But  they  do  have  the  chance  to 
display  the  same  qualities  of  unselfish 
service.  These  men  were  essentially  Chris- 
tian.  In  their  education,  humanities  out- 
ranked the  sciences.    As  someone  has 
lately  said,  "Science  is  a  great  decivilizing 
agency."  In  fact,  the  marks  of  barbarism, 
so  evident  now  and  again  in  literature, 
music,  art  and  civics,  are  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  that  fact.    Christian  colleges 
and  Christian  men  in  or  near  tax-sup- 
ported institutions  have  a  task  to  perform 
at  this  point.   It  is  not  enough  to  glorify 
Washington  and  Lincoln.    The  best  rec- 
ognition of  their  worth  is  to  manifest  to- 
day the  same  sort  of  spirit  that  they  ex-:, 
emplified.  CJk^uXu*^ 
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This  Is  Their  Month 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

Sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States.  Author  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 
His  birthday  comes  February 
12th. 


George  Washington 

First  President  of  the  United 
States.  Popularly  known  as 
"the  Father  of  His  Country." 
His  birthday  comes  February 
22nd. 


COMMERCE  AND  LA  SA!,LE| 


A 

LONG  THE  HIGHWAY 

tjr  ''::  With  W.  C.  Sibley 

jT:  GEORGE  AND  ABE 
Little  notes  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  have 
been  coming  to  us  since  we  were  a  boy.  The 
first  about  Washington  is  the  story  of  his 
adventure  with  a  cherry  tree  after  he  became 
the  owner  of  a  little  hatchet.  It  was  a  very 
human  story  indeed  and  one  to  be  readily ' 
believed,  when  a  boy,  a  sharp  hatchet  and  a| 
tree  meet  together.  We  had  an  uncle  who  came 
back  to  the  village  from  Sheridan's  staff  after! 
the  Civil  War,  who  had  learned  to  be  inquiring  | 
before  accepting  statements.  He  doubted  if  J 
there  was  ever  a  small  boy  who  could  not  tell  I 
a  lie.  And  we  know  from  experience  that  there  j 
is  a  period  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  just  naturally  j 
lies  when  caught  in  a  tight  place.  Another} 
thing,  when  a  normal  boy  got  into  his  early ! 
teens  he  learned  to  swear,  at  least  on  Lincoln's; 
Hill,  where  we  lived  in  that  period.  It  came ! 
when  we  began  to  notice  that  some  little  girls1 
were  pretty,  and  some  were  not.  We  regarded: 
it  as  manly  to  cuss.  All  the  other  boys  did, 
some  of  them,  like  Charley  McQuigg,  doing  it  / 
viciously. 

In  later  years  we  learned  that  Washington, 
even  as  a  small  boy,  was  not  an  angel,  and  that 
maybe  he  could  tell  a  lie,  after  all.    And  wej 
have  now  historical  evidence  that  he  could 
swear  when  occasion  seemed  to  require  it. 

We  heard  many  stories  about  Lincoln  after 
the  Civil  War  and  his  assassination.  Naturally 
they  all  favored  him.  But  there  was  one  thing 
not  to  be  denied.  He  was  very  lovable  and 
attractive.  At  the  same  time  he  was  willing  to  | 
fight  a  bully  and  resented  with  his  fists  an  fi 
insult  to  his  young  manhood.  We  learned  more 
of  General  Phil  Sheridan  and  General  Grant 
than  the  books  told  us  from  Uncle  Milt.  He 
said  Sheridan  was  a  most  effective  cusser,  with 
a  wide  vocabulary,  and  that  General  Grant 
really  liked  a  drink  of  whisky.  When  McClellan 
was  playing  at  war  while  waiting  for  the 
i  Democrats  to  nominate  him  for  President,  he 
1  admired,  along  with  ladies  in  Washington,  his 
I  personal  pulchritude. 

j    Whitney,  a  lawyer  friend  of  Lincoln,  testified 
''  that  his  hands  in  his  later  years  were  abnor- 
mally large.  It  may  be  that  because  he  could 
never  get  coat  sleeves  long  enough  before  he 
bought  tailor-made  suits,  overemphasized  his 
hands.    Anyhow,  in  his  wrestling  matches  at 
Salem,   they  had   a   powerful   grip,  perhaps 
i  because  his  muscles  took  on  steel-like  strength 
!  from  his  habit  of  making  fence  rails, 
j     Washington  was  first  inaugurated  as  Presi- 
|  dent  in  a  homespun  brown  suit  that  he  paid  a 
j  tailor  $3.50  to  make  up  for  him.   Later  he  had 
a  black  velvet  suit  that  cost  him  $150.  That 
was  when  he  was  getting  rich  and  speculating, 
in  western  land.   One  of  his  ^culations  was 
on  the  Ohio  River  between  Parkersburg  and 
Gallipolis  on  the  West  Virginia  side.   Our  first 
President  y*s~  a  keen  land  speculator  who 
wanted  to  pt  rich  and  did  so  after  he  was 
relieved  fro*  the  cares  of  office. 


Washington  married  the  widow  of  Daniel  i 
Parke  Custis,  a  rich  planter,  who  died  and  left) 
her  one  of  the  richest  women  in  Virginia. .  in 
1757.  They  settled  at  Mount  Vernon,  an  estate 
left  to  Washington  by  his  brother.  From  that 
time  and  after  his  marriage  to  the  wealthy 
Widow  Custis  there  were  no  financial  cares  to 
worry  George. 

Lincoln  married  Mary  Todd  of  Kentucky, after 
his  first  love,  Ann  Rutledge,  died  of  a  sudden 
illness.  He  was  all  but  unmanned  by  this 
bereavement,  but  recovered.  History  says  his 
wife  was  brilliant,  cultured  and  ambitious,  but 
because  of  a  cerebral  ailment  their  married  life 
was  "not  altogether  happy."  She  died  in  1882, 
"mildly  insane."  


[WIS  LINCOLN 

in  HIM 

Forbes  Explains  Modern 
Public's  Reaction  to  Two 
Historic  Figures 

By  B.  C.  FORBES  > 

"Why  do  we  hear  so  much  more 
about  Lincoln  than  Washington 
nowadays?"  a  store  clerk  asked  me. 

First,  is  his  assumption  true? 

My  own  observation  is  that  Lin- 
coln's star  has  been  more  in  the 
ascendant  than  Washington's  dur- 
ing the  present  century. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  attempt 
to  answer  the  shop  employee's  ques- 
tion— and  perhaps  suggestive  to  em- 
ployers. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln's  life  is  more  in  tune  with 
these  times  than  is  Washington's. 

Washington  was  an  aristocrat. 
Washington  was  wealthy.  Washing- 
ton was  well  educated.  Washington 
enjoyed  superior  social  advantages 
and  opportunities. 

He  was  dignified — the  personifica- 
tion of  dignity.  He  was  decorous, 
serious,  not  to  say  austere. 

He  never  interjected  a  jocose,  hu- 
morous story  into  a  serious  state- 
1  ment. 

He  didn't  radiate  good  humor, 
happiness,  smiles,  democratic  cheer- 
fulness, bonhomie. 

*  *  * 

Washington  was  recognized  as  a 
gentleman.  He  was  recognized  as 
possessing  mentality  superior  to  that 
of  ordinary  folks.  He  was  accepted 
as  fit  to  lead,  born  to  lead,  a  giant 
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not  made  of  ordinary  clay.  He  tow- 
ered as  a  man  apart. 

*  *  * 

"It  may  be  because  George  Wash- 
ington was  greatly  respected  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  greatly  loved,"  was 
my  off-hand  reply  to  my  youthful 
questioner. 

*  *  * 

Is  that  at  least  part  of  the  right 
explanation? 

*  *  * 

Lincoln  was  of  the  people.  Lin- 
coln had  much  in  common  with  the 
common  people.  He  was  of  humble 
origin.  He  had  to  sweat  and  strive 
against  obstacles  to  acquire  even  the 
rudiments  of  education. 

Grown  to  manhood,  he  was  essen- 
tially democratic.  His  naturally 
melancholy  countenance  often  lit  up 
with  flashes  of  humor.  Fond  of 
joking,  he  radiated  a  wealth  of 
jokes. 

His  patience  was  supreme,  an  asset 
of  infinite  value  during  his  darkest 
days  of  trial  and  tribulation. 

Railed  at  by  critics  and  associates 
born  to  wealth  and  station  and  edu- 
cation, he  never  stooped  to  petty 
revenge.  They  could  sneer  at  his 
gawkiness,  at  his  "commonness,"  at 
his  "lack  of  dignity;"  but  if  any 
of  them  possessed  qualities  which 
could  be  effectively  utilized  by  the 
Nation,  Lincoln  hesitated  not  to  ap- 
point them  to  positions  of  power. 

*  *  * 

When  the  clouds  were  blackest, 
when  defeat  followed  defeat,  when 
everything  went  wrong,  when  catas- 
trophe was  threatened,  Abe  Lincoln 
never  gave  way  to  despair. 

A  Cabinet  meeting  steeped  in 
gloom  would  be  regaled  and  heart- 
ened by  a  sally  of  wit  or  by  some 
homespun  philosophy  which  revealed 
his  incomparable  courage  and  faith. 

*  *  * 

If  it  be  true  that  Lincoln  is  stead- 
ily growing,  if  it  be  true  that  his 
personality  is  taking  a  stronger  and 
stronger  grip  upon  the  people,  es- 
pecially in  these  latter  years,  the 
reason  may  be  that  America  and 
Americans  are  steadily  advancing 
toward  true-blue  democracy,  that 
Lincoln  had  clear  foresight  of  the 
coming  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
that  he  worked  for  and  toward  the 
amelioration  of  class  distinctions. 

*  *  * 

At  this  critical  time  in  our  so- 
cial, economic,  industrial  history, 
would.it  not  be  well  for  our  employ- 
ing classes  to  ponder  the  signifi- 
cance of  Lincoln's  career  and  of 
the  rising  veneration  for  his  mem- 
ory? 

America  is  in  the  throes  of  an 
evolution  aiming  at  the  betterment 
of .  the  lot  and  lift  of  the  common 
people. 

In  working  out  our  problems,  let 
all  classes,  particularly  obstruction- 
ists, remember  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated Lincoln  and  won  for  him  the 
place  he  now  occupies  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans  and  of  mankind. 
(Conyricht  1MS1 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 
DEMOCRATS  AND  GENTLEMEN 

<S=S3EI[B=> 


By  Harry  A.  Lee, 

UIEBRUARY,  the  month  of  the  birth 
of  both  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Get  the  stamps  of  our  own  country 
with  the  portraits  of  both  of  these 
men  on  them.  Now  look  at  them. 
What  do  we  see?  Democrats  and 
Gentlemen,  both  of  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two  lead- 
ing political  parties  of  our  country 
are  known  as  the  Republican  and  the 
Democrat  Parties.  It  is  very  hard  to 
speak  of  republicanism  and  democracy 
without  leading  someone  to  think  of 
either  of  these  two  parties.  When  we 
speak  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  as 
Democrats  we  have  no  idea  of  plac- 
ing them  with  either  political  parties. 
We  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  both 
believed  in  the  rule  of  the  people 
and  not  of  a  class  rule.  They  both 
believed  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  democracy.  Both  Washington 
and  Lincoln  were  the  two  greatest 
democrats  that  we  have  had  at  the 
fountain  head  of  our  government, 
that  is,  no  one  seems  to  have  had 
such  an  utter  confidence  in  the 
common  people  as  they  had. 

They  both  knew  the  people.  They 
both  were  one  of  the  people.  They 
were  of  no  self  styled  superior  class. 
They  both  knew  what  the  people 
wanted,  they  knew  what  the  people 
loved,  feared  and  hoped  for,  better 
than  any  other  men  of  their  times. 
They  knew  also  that  the  whole  peo- 
ple had  more  sense  than  any  leader 
of  any  political  parties  of  their  days 
and  could  see  through  the  wise  states- 
men. No  one  is  a  real  democrat  until 
they  can  think  on  these  things.  To 
Lincoln  is  attributed  this:  "You  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time, 
and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  the  time." 

Their  purpose  was  the  purpose  of 
God.  Neither  of  them  were  rulers — 
they  were  leaders.  They  both  were 
servants  of  the  people.  They  both 
knew  that  our  people  did  not  need 
a  king.  They  both  stood  for  America 
and  the  ideals  that  were  American. 
They  knew  what  the  people  needed, 
not  new  laws,  not  new  and  fantastic 
schemes  of  government,  not  new 
gospels,  not  wise  guides,  benefactors 
and  helpers,  but  the  people  simply 
needed  agents  who  would  carry  out 
their  will.  The  people  needed  simple 
justice  that  was  justice,  a  square  deal 
for  all,  not  for  a  class  group,  but  for 
all  of  the  people.   They  both  knew 


that  the  people  wanted  and  needed  a 
chance  to  paddle  their  own  canoes. 
America  as  a  whole  country  was  their 
idea. 

They  both  frowned  upon  sectional 
groups  with  special  privileges,  both 
in  groups  and  classes.  The  world  of 
today  needs  men  like  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  The  most  outstanding  thing 
about  these  two  men  is  that  they 
were  both  gentlemen.  The  finest  com- 
pliment any  one  can  pay  to  any  man 
is  to  call  him  a  gentleman.  Neither 
was  an  idler,  a  spendthrift,  self- 
centered  or  selfish.  In  the  First 
Corinthians,  Thirteen  Chapter,  fourth 
and  fifth  verses,  we  find  eight  re- 
marks about  how  to  be  a  gentleman — 
what  constitutes  a  gentleman.  "Pa- 
tience, humaneness,  absence  of  envy, 
humility,  courtesy,  unselfishness,  self 
control,  and  high  mindedness."  St. 
Paul  once  described  a  gentleman  in 
this  way:  "A  gentleman  suffereth 
long  and  is  kind,  envieth  not  and 
wanted  not  himself,  is  not  puffed  up; 
doth  not  behave  himself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  his  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked and  thinketh  no  evil."  Both 
Washington  and  Lincoln  were  gentle- 
men in  very  sense  of  the  above 
words.  Their  patience  was  amazing. 
What  hero  in  history  bore  greater 
burdens  and  with  such  unserving 
fortitude?  In  the  turmoil  of  their 
days,  when  all  men  of  high  rank  and 
position  was  turning  away  from  them, 
they  still  had  patience.  They  were 
humane.  They  both  had  warm  hearts 
for  all,  whether  friend  or  enemy.  Not 
a  vicious,  cruel  or  resentful  act  in 
their  records  can  be  found.  They 
had  no  envy.  They  had  humility,  per- 
haps the  greatest  virtue.  They  never 
coveted    prominence.     They  never 

struggled  for  office.  They  ruled  only 
because  it  was  the  best  way  to  serve 
their  country  and  people.  Washing- 
ton refused  a  crown  and  retired  gladly 
from  the  presidency  without^iny  fuss. 
They  were  not  saints.  They  had  their 
imperfections,  their  limitations  and 
yet  were  not  supermen,  but  Demo- 
crats and  Gentlemen. 


A  Sermon  for 


Today 

By  REV.  JOHN  R.  GUNN 
WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN 

"Being  dead,  yet  speaketh."— 
Hebrews  xi:4. 

February  might  well  be  dedicated  as 
America's  patriotic  month.    In  this 
month  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  whom  we  affec- 
ctionately  call  the  Father    of  Our 
Country.  In  this  month  we  also  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  savior  of  the  nation  in  the 
hour  of  its  greatest  peril.  During  this 
month,  in  the  press  and  from  the 
platform,  the  stories  of  these  two  im- 
mortal Americans  will  be  told  anew 
to  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Lincoln,  a  child  of  the  plain  people, 
who  had  "faith  to  believe  that  right 
makes  might,"  and  who  in  that  faith 
to  the  end  dared  to  do  his  duty  as 
he  understood  it,  was  born  on  Febru-  | 
ary  12.    Washington,  a  born  aristo- 
crat, "first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
was  born  on  February  22.    "When  a.j 
wrong  wants  righting,  or  a  worl:  wants 
doing,  God  sends  a  baby  into  the 
world  to  do  it."    America  will  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  God  for  the 
two  babies  born  on  the  dates,  Feb- 
ruary 12  and  February  22. 

Oh,  felicitious  Providence  that  gave 
to  us  our  Washington  and  .  our  Lin- 
coln!   It  is  well  that  we  celebrate 
their  birthdays.    As  another  puts  it: 
"Next  to  Washington,  Lincoln  stands) 
forth  as  the  greatest  patriot  in  our 
American  life.    Washington  was  the! 
Father  of  his  country;  Lincoln  was] 
her    most    loyal    son;  Washington 
brought  the  United  States  of  America  j 
into  being;  Lincoln  made  that  being  j 
immortal;  Washington  unfurled  a  new 
flag  among  the  nations  of  the  world; 
Lincoln  made  that    flag    a  mighty 
power  among  those  nations.  Dead, 
they  yet  speak.    The  good  they  did 
will  last  through  time  and  on  through 
eternity.  And  so  our  nation  has  most 
rightly  and  fittingly  made  the  birth- 
days of  these,  her  illustrious  sons,  le- 
gal holidays,  to  inspire  us  to  a  purer, 
nobler,  holier  manhood." 


In  recent  times  the  peoples  of  sev- 
eral of  the  world's  leading  nations 
have  been  deprived  of  their  liberties, 
and  are  now  governed  by  dictators. 
This  may  well  warn  us  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  We 
who  glory  in  Washington  and  his  ex- 
•  loits  would  do  well  to  guard  the  lib- 
erties he  and  his  compatriots  pur- 
chased for  us;  and  we  who  rejoice  in 
the  Union  of  States  would  do  well 
to  be  as  loyal  to  that  Union  as  was 
the  plain  son  of  Kentucky  who  gave 
his  all  to  preserve  it.  Let  every 
American  citizen,  in  the  period  be- 
tween February  12  and  February  22, 
refresh  his  mind  in  the  history  of 
these  two  great  patriots  and  reconse- 
crate himself  to  the  end  that  "gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perisr 
from  the  earth." 


LINCOLN  ON  WASHINGTON 

This  is  George  Washington  week. 
He  was  born  at  Wakefield,  Virginia,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1732. 

If  he  had  lived  on  continuously  until  Friday 
— yesterday-of  this  present  week,  he  would  be 
203  years  of  age. 

He  was  the  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary  Ball 
and  in  due  course  of  time  became  a  surveyor, 
soldier  and  farmer. 

On  Friday  of  this  week,  the  thoughtful,  grate- 
ful and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States 
again  celebrated  in  pageant,  song  and  story,  the 
natal  anniversary  of  the  first  President  of  the 
republic  and  the  revolutionary  father  of  our 
country. 

Annually,  millions  of  tributes,  are  paid  to 
this  first  American,  who,  in  the  company  of 
his  naked,  freezing  and  starving  compatriots, 
spent  an  entire  stormy  and  cruel  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  a  veritable  Gethsemane  for  the 
man  who  led  the  struggle,  refusing  financial 
recompense,  and  which  struggle  finally  ended  at 
Yorktown,  bequeathing  to  the  suffering  but 
determined  colonists  their  freedom  from  foreign 
oppressors.  . 

In  this  herculean  revolutionary  conflict, 
George  Washington  truly  became  an  immortal; 
and  to  ad  to  the  luster  of  his  name  and  fame, 
is  utterly  inconceivable  and  impossible. 

Lincoln,  another  of  America's  immortal  char- 
acters and  who,  in  a  later  era,  directed  the 
armies  of  another  freedom  up  the  bloody  steps 
of  a  nation's  Calvary  to  the  shining  summits  of 
emancipation,  gave  utterance  in  a  few  words 
to  the  finest,  briefest  and  most  eloquent  euolgy 
on  Washington  ever  pronounced.  And  this  is 
what  the  great  Lincoln  said  of  the  great  Wash- 
ington: 

To  add  brightness  to  the  sun 

Or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington, 

Is  alike  impossible. 

Let  no  man  attempt  it. 

In  solemn  awe,  pronounce  the  name 

And  in  its  naked,  deathless  splendor, 

LEAVE  IT  SHINING  ON. 


TNF  INSPIRATION  of  TWO  GREAT  LEADERS  \ 

1HU  IMbriRAl  lVLv  v  reCognition  of  the 

February  should  not  Paj»  ^-^"V  to  the  very  top  in' 
birthdays  of  two  menrip^?foSdef  J^ch would have  Op- 
position and  service  despite  «^  w^  signposts  on  the, 
pled  others  from  the  very  ^  g Z.A  success-' 

road  of  life,  directing  the  way  to  greatest 
George  Washington  ^^"S^^rtiaraotor  and  simple 
Sff^off^  JSSVSfS  tL  chaos  and  disorder 
thatTStened  destruction  into  peace  and  are  str  and 

With  marked  differences  of  every ^oth  were  tall,  strong  and 
startling  similarities  in  the  ^^^^^earliest  years.  Born  to  higher 
sturdy  from  life  in  the  great  ^S33^la^^A  the  times  afforded, 
social  conditions  and  as  much  creature  and  very  defective 

George  Washington's  education  ^  °£ry  J *m  ta^ht.  Yet,  be  acquired 
except  in  mathematics  to  which  he  was tla™  senable^  him  to  fit  into  the 
a  fluent,  polished  conversational  j^bility  t^  en  Abrariam  Lincoln, 

best  places,  while  he  was  never  a  f^at  ^der  ot  bto  woodg  wiiderness 

on  the  other  hand,  was  to0^,^^0^^  £s  mother  taught  him  to 
without  any  educational  £^*^h  J^rtW,  he  never  had  more  than 
read  and  his  step-mother  ^«>uragean"g  ^  the  greatest  dif- 

one  year  of  schooling  altogether  in  his  life  ana  &nd   t  her 

Acuities.  Ever  a  glutton  for  TO  ,  he  coma      y  ^      and  to 

to  the  rule  of  three"  wto  M  w  JUJ  *•  »  store.    Yet  he  ac- 

study  was  done  after  that  ^^^^sconvlrsational  style  which  was 
quired  a  simple  dteec >  «tacer£ did  surveying  which  brought 
unusually  logical  ^^^^fm  the  value  of  land, 
them  close  to  nature  and  taught  tnem 

Washington's  leadership  fre^  th^  country  Jrom  the  jglj^ 
power  and  established  "'  ^X  threatened  to  dissolve  them.| 
together  the  warring  factions  that  jaroi '  j  t  to  the  heart  of 
Strangest  of  all,  Ltocoln  accompl shedthe  °™£tafaCcould  ^  persuaded  to 
Washington  who  wlshe^f^m^p^t  mUch  future  mischief  and  resolved 
abolish  slavery  which  might  prevent  obtain  anotber  slave 

before  his  permanent  return  to  Mounts '  d  old  age  combined  to  prevent 

But  public  sentiment,  economic  ^^^^itions^orced  Lincoln  to  act 
^^^^^'^^^  "the  institution  of  slavery  is 

fi  President,  O^^^^SS^i^t^^  P°wer  by  un- 
establishing  a  precedent  that  elimmaies w .y     ^  Forever  he  stands 

selfishly  refusing  to  serve  a  third  ter m  as  ^Presi a  countrymen."  His 

"first  in  war,  first  in  peace i  and  first  in  tne  ^  America  was 

achievement  in  Seeing  and  es tabUs gJ^^J,,  whlch  meant  a  new  hope 

a^s^*^^^^ people  throug 

fOT  ST£  entire  face  of  m^^^ffiffi^TS; 
nance,  the  splendid  ideals i  and ■JSST^Sb^M^t  are  an  inspiration  to 
backwoods  rail-splitter  who_  became  a  great  Southerner,  I  only 

all  who  hear  the  name  of  Abraham  J™^-  **  ng  mother  of  the  work- 
became  conscidus  of  Lincoln's  greatness  when  a  you *g  educational 
tag  classes  in  a  Northern  town  t°ldme,,  nad  no  specific  belief 

movies.  We  just  saw  '^^"^eyond  wo^al  when  his  cabinet  deserted 
and  I  am  a  Catholic,  I  was  moved  oeyona  wy  toe         God,  and  re- 

SanTne  went  into  the  next  %^rCnI  saw  the  picture 
turning  found  them  all  rallying  to >hi '  0f£b8Ufi  10  standing  dl- 

later  to  a  theatre  full  of  small  boys  a^red^eaa  or^  enthusiasm, 
r^rtlv  in  front  of  me  stood  up  and  w^™*?  *  .j  wlu.' »  In  emanci- 
"Somethtog  creeps  up  my  spine  every  tlm e  ^ays  1  &  j 

pattog  the'slaves,  Ltocoto  made  jgfgtSSI  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
equality  of  tne  Motherhood  of  man. 

and  the  world  a  broader  concep  throughout  the  world, 

To  millions  of  boys  and  °Z .beacon  lights  to  thrill  us 
the  lives  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  gg™ £  to  higner  laeais  greater 
a^ievenfent  r^ccessful  service-despite  the  most 
overwhelming  obstacles.  Ja£&f  HiHSttUf^ 


Colliers 

WILLIAM  L.  CHENERY,  Editor 


SOME  heroes  survive  the  criticism  of  time. 
Among  our  great  men  George  Washing- 
ton is  still  preeminent.  His  memory  has  not 
faded,  because  his  character  and  his  princi- 
ples are  still  useful  to  Americans. 

The  mere  fact  that  he  was  the  successful 
leader  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  and  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
explain  his  continued  hold  on  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  mankind.  It  is  easy  to  for- 
get generals  and  Presidents  even  though  the 
accident  of  time  has  rendered  them  tem- 
porarily conspicuous.  General  Grant  was  a 
great  commander  and  twice  President,  but 
he  is  not  revered  as  are  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. 

Washington  was  no  saint,  and  neither,  for 
that  matter,  was  Lincoln.  It  is  possible  to 
find  weaknesses  in  their  personal  records. 
Muck-raking  biographies  have  been  written 
detailing  some  of  the  soft  spots  in  their  lives. 
The  weaknesses,  however,  are  irrelevant. 
The  good  these  men  did  is  too  important.  The 
advice  they  gave  is  still  too  wise  to  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  confusion  which  surrounded  Wash- 
ington's administration  was  worse  than  any- 
thing this  nation  has  known  except  during 
Lincoln's  first  term.  The  problems  faced 
by  Washington  were  surely  as  difficult  and  as 
intricate  as  any  which  have  demanded  the 
consideration  and  the  decision  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 


Americans 


If  we  read  Washington's  speeches  and 
other  writings  today— and  this  is  a  very  good 
time  for  such  reading— we  are  immediately 
impressed  with  the  generous  wisdom  and 
far-flung  vision  of  the  man.  He  understood 
human  nature  and  he  had  the  prophet's  in- 
sight into  difficulties  and  situations  which 
were  later  to  arise. 

Washington  had  much  to  do  with  the  Con- 
stitution. He  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
convention  which  wrote  it.  His  influence 
was  most  persuasive  in  securing  its  adoption. 
As  President  he  was  first  to  draw  attention 
to  its  possibilities  and  its  limitations.  His 

first  inaugural  address  set  forth  his  views 
and  his  advice  concerning  it. 
i  The  question  of  amendments  was  even 
I  warmer  in  1789  than  in  1936.  Twelve 
amendments  were  submitted  by  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  first  Congress  and  ten  were 
ratified  by  the  states.  Washington  neither 
lavored  nor  opposed  amendments.  He  merely 
urged  on  Congress  "a  reverence  for  the  char- 
acteristic rights  of  freemen  and  a  regard  for 
public  harmony." 

Washington  was  a  very  modest  man  who 
from  first  to  last  distrusted  his  own  capaci- 
ties He  believed  profoundly  in  the  unity  of 
the  American  people  and  the  very  depth  of 
his  convictions  impelled  him  to  speak  out  in 
defense  of  the  principles  he  thought  essential  . 


to  the  growth  of  the  nation.  For  example,  in 
his  Farewell  Address  he  urged  respect  for 
authority  and  compliance  with  the  laws  as 
the  foundation  of  liberty.  He  reminded  the 
country  that  : 

,  "The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the 
right  of  the  People  to  make  and  to  alter  their 
Constitutions  of  Government.  But  the  Con- 
stitution which  at  any  time  exists,  till 
changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  People,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 
of  the  People  to  establish  government  pre- 
supposes the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey 
the  established  Government." 

And  again  in  the  same  address  he  said: 
"If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  distribu- 
tion or  modification  of  the  Constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation,  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of 
good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  prec- 
edent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  bene- 
fit which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield." 

This  was  honorable  advice  in  1796  and  it 
is  still  useful  counsel  in  1936.  Washington 


believed  in  a  strong  central  government.  The 
weight  of  his  great  influence  was  thrown  in 
favor  of  development  of  an  effectual  national 
administration,  but  he  passionately  pleaded 
with  his  countrymen  to  defend  their  laws 
and  to  observe  the  principles  of  honor  and 
justice. 

A  high  sense  of  public  honor  breathes 
through  every  one  of  Washington's  great 
state  papers.  Like  Lincoln,  he  could  not  be 
driven  to  small  opinions.  It  was  in  1865  when 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  was  in  sight  that 
Lincoln  began  the  last  paragraph  of  his  sec- 
ond inaugural  address  with  the  words :  "With 
malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to 
see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in." 

That  generosity  of  spirit  is  one  of  the 
great  reasons  why  Lincoln  is  a  world  hero 
and  all  of  the  bitter  men  who  hated  him  and 
sought  to  frustrate  his  policies  have  been 
forgotten. 

So,  too,  with  Washington.  Throughout  his 
career  he  appealed  to  the  best  impulses  of  his 
countrymen.  He  could  have  been  king.  He 
might,  had  he  craved  power,  have  estab- 
lished a  great  empire.  He  did  not  want  office. 
He  sought  to  lead  the  simple,  quiet  life  of  a 
farmer. 

But  he  could  not  refuse  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  entire  nation  which  demanded 
his  service  and  his  guidance  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  He  gave  what  he  had, 
seeking  in  the  midst  of  world  wars  and  dis- 
orders to  "gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle 
and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions." 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  such  a  leader 
at  such  a  time.  We  shall  be  fortunate,  also, 
as  we  uphold  in  our  own  time  that  spirit  of 
public  obligation  and  public  right  which 
gave  character  to  his  administration.  For 
while  our  material  conditions  have  been 
mightily  changed  during  the  past  140  years, 
the  counsel  of  moderation  and  of  fair  deal- 
ing with  all  is  still  the  essence  of  a  sound  na- 
tional policy. 
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■  FEBRUARY  has  been  called  the 
month  of  great  birthdays.  When,  in 
addition  to  Washington's  birthday  and 
Lincoln's,  we  attempt  to  observe  the  natal 
days  of  Edison,  Longfellow,  and  other  fa- 
mous men  and  women,  and  recognize  in 
the  fourteenth  a  day  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore,  the  shortest  month  in  the  year  may 
become  the  busiest  of  them  all.  The  learn- 
ing situation  is  provided.  Fine  material 
is  available.  It  remains  for  the  teacher  to 
plan  her  procedure  to  ensure  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  child  development. 

This  outline  for  the  study  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  may 
assist  the  teacher  in  her  planning.  The 
study  of  Washington  presented  here  sug- 
gests some  of  the  many  worth-while  pupil 
activities  which  should  prove  practical  for 
the  teacher  of  a  one-room  school.  To 
avoid  duplication,  the  study  of  Lincoln 
illustrates  how  to  motivate  reading  work. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Grades  I-III 
Motivation 

'IryNovember  every  four  years  the  peo- 
ple in  all  of  the  states  in  the  United 
States  hold  an  election  to  decide  who  is 
to  be  president.  Your  father  and  mother 
vote  for  the  man  they  think  will  make  the 
best  president.  A  long  time  ago  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  chosen  to  be  our  president. 
Here  are  some  books  which  tell  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  a  little 
boy.  One  of  the  stories  tells  about 
Abraham  and  his  little  brown  dog,  and 
another  story  is  about  the  first  book  he 
ever  owned  and  how  he  paid  for  it. 

"You  may  choose  the  book  you  want  to 
read.  Then  well  have  a  story  hour  this 
afternoon,  and  each  of  us  will  tell  a  story 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  a 
little  boy." 

Reading  List  for  Grades  l-lll 

Baldwin,  James:  Fifty  Famous  People, 
"Saving  the  Birds,"  p.  7  (American  Book 
Co.). 

Bass,  Florence:  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life, 
for  Young  Readers  (Heath) .  "His  First 
Home,"  pp.  8  5-86;  "His  Life  in  Ken- 
tucky," pp.  86-87;  "Removal  to  Indiana," 
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pp.  87-89;  "A  New  Home,"  pp.  90-93; 
"A  Better  Home,"  pp.  93-94;  "Lincoln  at 
School,"  pp.  94-9  5;  "Li  ncoln  a  Young 
Man,"  pp.  96-97. 

Blaisdell,  A.  F.;  and  Ball,  F.  K. 
ican  History  for  Little  Folks, 
(Little  Brown) . 

Elson,  W.  H.;  and  Gray,  W.  S 
Gray  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two,  "Lincoln 
and  His  Dog,"  p.  194  (Scott  Foresman) . 

Horsford,  I.  M.:  Stories  of  Our  Hol- 
idays, p.  47  (Silver  Burdett). 

Grades  IV-VI 
Motivation 

"Several  authors  have  pictured  for  xis 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  life  on  the 
frontier.  It  might  be  interesting  to  read 
two  or  three  accounts  of  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood. For  example,  you  might  read 
Pioneers  of  America,  Boys  and  Girls  of 
Pioneer  Days,  and  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life, 
for  Young  Readers. 

"Some  of  the  books  on  your  reading  list 
describe  Lincoln  as  a  young  man.  You 
will  be  interested  in  his  experiences  as  a 
captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  as  a 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store,  and  in  his  jour- 
ney down  the  Mississippi  River  on  a  flat- 
boat,  as  well  as  in  other  incidents  of  his 
youth." 

Reading  List  for  Grades  TV -VI 

Bailey,  C.  S.:  Boys  and  Girls  of  Pioneer 
Days,  from  Washington  to  Lincoln  (Flan- 
agan) . 

Baldwin,  James:  Four  Great  Americans, 
p.  179  (American  Book  Co.). 

Bass,  FlorenceT  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life, 
for  Young  Readers  (Heath) . 

Blaisdell,  A.  F.;  and  Ball,  F.  K.:  Pioneers 
of  America  (Little  Brown) . 

Brooks,  E.  S.:  True  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (Lothrop  Lee  &  Shepard). 

Coe,  F.  E.:   Makers  of  the  Nation 
(American  Book  Co.) . 
V  Dickinson,    A.    D.;    and  Dickinson 
Helen,  eds.:  Children  s  Second  Book  of 
Patriotic  Stories  (Doubleday  Doran) . 

Gordy,  W.  F.:  American  Leaders  and 
Heroes,  p.  282  (Scribner). 

 Our  Patriots,  p.  163  (Scribner) . 

Haaren,  J.  H.;  and  Poland,  A.  B.:  Fa- 
mous Men  of  Modem  Times,  p.  316 
(American  Book  Co.) . 


Ill  _  . 
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In  This  Picture  by  Frederick  Mizen,  We  See  Lincoln  as  a  Clerk  in  the  Store  at  New  Salem 


Lindsay,  Maud  M.:  Silver  foot  (Loth- 
rop  Lee  &  Shepard) . 

Mace,  W.  H.:  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the 
People,  "Little  Lives  of  Great  Men" 
(Rand  McNally). 


Boy  Scouts  Book  of 
1 5  5  ( Appleton-Cen- 


Mathiews,  F.  K 
Camp  fire  Stories,  p 
tury) . 

McMurry,  C.  A.:  Pioneers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  p.  170,  "Pioneer  History 
Stories,"  Book  2  (Macmillan) . 


Mowry,  W.  A.;  and  Mowry,  A.  M.: 
First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country, 
p.  245  (Silver  Burdett). 

Olcott,  F.  J.:  Good  Stories  for  Great 
Birthdays,  p.  174  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

Our  Holidays,  Their  Meaning  and  Spir- 
it, p.  87.  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas  (Ap- 
pleton-Century) . 

Phillips,  E.  C.:  Story  of  Nancy  Hanks 
(Houghton  Mifflin) . 


Putnam,  M.  L. :  Children's  Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  (McClurg). 

Schauffler,  R.  H.,  ed.:  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, "Our  American  Holidays"  (Dodd 
Mead) . 

Tappan,  Eva  M. :  American  Hero  Sto- 
ries, p.  240  in  the  Riverside  Bookshelf  edi- 
tion (Houghton  Mifflin) . 

Verdery,  Katherine:  A  Dixie  Doll 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Whipple,  Wayne:  Story-Life  of  Lincoln 
(Winston) . 

Young,  Ella  F.  ;  and  Field,  W.  T.:  Lit- 
erary Readers,  Book  V,  p.  261  (Ginn) . 

Grades  VII- VIII 
Motivation 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  America's  outstanding 
citizens.  As  you  read  the  story  of  his  life 
you  may  discover  certain  traits  of  char- 
acter which  contributed  largely  to  his 
greatness.  Copy  the  reference  and  the 
source  in  your  notebook.  I'd  suggest  that 
you  read  one  biography  of  Lincoln,  and 
one  book  on  your  reading  list." 

Reading  List  for  Grades  VH-VIII 

Altsheler,  J.  A.:  Young  Trailers, 
"Young  Trailers  Series,"  No.  1  (Apple- 
ton-Century) . 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S.:  The  Perfect  Trib- 
ute (Scribner) . 

Barton,  W.  E.:  Great  Good  Man 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

Brooks,  E.  S.:  Historic  Americans,  p. 
33  5  (Crowell). 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


Washington  and  Lincoln 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  February,  shortest 
month  of  the  year,  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  Two 
/Greatest  Americans.  Amidst  the  majestic  con- 
stellation of  Great  Americans,  the  names  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  blaze  with  undimmed  splen- 
dor, glowing  the  brighter  with  the  flow  of  time. 
Into  the  crises  of  their  day  and  generation,  each 
one  strode  a  master. 

'  Upon  Washington  beat  the  fiercest  storms  of 
calumny — from  within  and  without  the  ranks  of 
Americans— that  ever  assailed  one  man.  But 
nothing  could  stay  his  dauntless  courage  arid 
nothing  could  blind  his  eyes  to  his  final  goal— 
the  freedom  of  unborn  millions.  Undaunted  by 
defeats  and  unelated  by  victories  he  relentlessly 
pressed  forward  to  his  great  drama  of  success— 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  On  his 
knees  in  the  forest,  in  that  dismal  winter  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  praying  his  God  for  victory  and  on 
the  apex  of  his  military  triumph  accepting  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  he  was  the  same  peerless 
patriot,  confident  of  the  eternal  justice  of  his 
cause. 

In  civil  life,  as  the  first  Chief  Magistrate  of 
a  new  nation,  he  was  almost  uncanny  in  his  pro- 
phetic visions  of  the  future.  In  warning  America 
"to  beware  of  foreign  entanglements"  he  pierced 
the  future  by  a  long  span  of  years.  His  sacrifices 
—of  time,  of  fortune— for  his  loved  land,  acclaim 
him  as  perfect  a  patriot  as  remains  unsullied  in 
history's  archives.  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen"  the  memory 
of  George  Washington  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  those  "Unborn  Millions"  to  whom  he  left  earth's 
most  precious  legacy — a  land  of  freedom! 

Reared  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana  and  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois,  untutored  of  schools,  rail- 
splitter,  boatman,  post-master,  lawyer,  legislator, 
dramatic  debator,  congressman,  President,  and  the 
Great  Emancipator  who  struck  the  shackles  from 
the  limbs  of  millions  of  slaves,  "Honest  Abe"  Lin- 
coln guided  this  land  through  the  stormiest  and 
bloodiest  crisis  that  ever  beset  a  nation.    In  state- 
craft he  was  supreme.    Instinctively  he  knew  the 
hopes   and   aspirations   of   the   common  people 
"whom  God  must  love  because  He  made  so  many 
of  them."    With  malice  toward  none  and  with 
charity  toward  all,  out  of  the  welter  of  blood  and 
hatred  he  fashioned  a  Re-United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca.   His  Gettysburg  address  remains  to  this  day 
the  world's  acclaimed  oratorical  classic.  Amid 
all  the  troubles  and  embroilments  of  political  and 
military  machinations  he  strode  a  master  mind 
His  fund  of  humor  kept  him  from  sinking  into 
the  slough  of  despond  or  melancholy.    Wisely  he 
tempered  Justice  with  Mercy.    More  easily  could 
he  pen  a  pardon  than  a  death  warrant.    Dead  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
his    "soul    goes    marching    on"    enshrined  in 
America's  heart. 

Washington  fought  for  the  freedom  of  "un- 
born millions"  and  that  dearly  bought  freedom 
Lincoln  preserved  and  passed  on  to  other  "unborn 
millions." 

Untarnished  and  grown  but  the  brighter  by 
the  attrition  of  time,  the  achievements  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  light  the  path  of  civilization 
today— twin  beacons  to  progress,  humanity  and 
liberty.  j^OOftst^i  >///  $<P 
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IT  IS  fast  becoming  an  unshak- 
able custom  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  halt  their 
hustle-bustle  and  to  revere  and  reflect  on  the  birth- 
days of  their  two  greatest  men.  You  will  recognize 
their  birthdates,  February  12  and  February  22. 
I  know  that  this  nation,  noted  for  its  foresight  and 
democratic  ideals,  will  not  soon  forget  its  two  fore- 
most citizens  and  patriots,  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Washington.  Washington  will  ever  be 
noted  as  the  central  figure  and  guiding  force  in  our 
struggle  for  independ- 
ence, just  as  Lincoln 
will  be  ever  remem- 
bered for  keeping  our 
nation  united. 

Our  attitude  to- 
ward these  two  men 
should  not  be  one  of 
hero  worship,  but 
rather  of  reverence. 
We  should  not  wor- 
ship them,  but  their 
ideals.  To  me,  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln 
are  two  of  our  most 
brilliant  symbols  of 
democracy.  Time  has 
washed  away  their 
faults,  and  now  they  stand  for  a  purer  democracy 
than  we  enjoy  today.  It  is  up  to  us  to  carry  on 
where  they  and  their  successors  have  left  off.  We 
must  make  our  country  worthy  of  being  termed  a 
democracy. 

It  is  probable  that  Augustine  and  Mary  Ball 
Washington  little  dreamed  that  their  son  George 
would  rise  to  such  heights  as  he  did.  Neither  did 
that  frontier  couple,  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  think  of  the  fame  their  raw-boned  son 
would  bring  to  their  family.— (Age  18)  Washing- 
tonandM0n|ana^^  y    ^  ^ 


Bob  Benjamin,  Michigan 

"With  Malice  Toward 
None" 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN  PARALLELS 


No  two  names  in  American  history 
are  more  often  associated  than  those 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  When  you 
hear  one  name  pronounced,  you  expect 
to  hear  the  other  in  almost  the  same 
breath.  When  you  see  the  portrait  of 
one,  you  expect  to  see  a  profile  of  the 
other  facing  it. 

It  would  appear  as  if  the  "trade- 
mark" of  our  democracy  might  be  a 
seal  displaying  the  pictures  of  these 
American  heroes.  We  call  one  the 
"Father  of  the  Country"  and  the  other 
the  "Savior  of  the  Country." 

Possibly  it  is  not  so  strange  that 
Washington  and  Lincoln  had  many 
interests  in  common  and  that  they 
more  or  less  followed  the  same  gen- 
eral course  as  they  grew  into  man- 
hood. As  an  aftermath  of  the  Lincoln 
and  Washington  celebrations  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  is  timely  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  these  parallels. 

English  Ancestry 

The  ancestry  of  George  Washing- 
ton was  of  English  origin  and  his 
first  American  ancestor  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1657.  Abraham  Lincoln's  first 
American  progenitor  arrived  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1637,  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons.  Both  families  were  in  Ameri- 
ca, however,  in  early  colonial  days. 

Pa/rental  Relations 

When  Washington  was  but  ten 
years  of  age,  his  father  passed  away. 
Lincoln  suffered  the  loss  of  his  mother 
when  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age. 
It  might  also  be  noted  that  both 
Washington's  father  and  Lincoln's 
father  were  married  twice. 

Birthdays 

The  best  known  Washington  and 
Lincoln  coincidence  is  the  fact  that 
their  birthdays  occurred  in  February. 
The  period  between  February  12  and 
February  22  has  now  become  some- 
what of  a  Festival  of  Patriotism,  and 
more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  this 
interval  each  year. 


Early  Schooling 

Lincoln  attended  five  different  sub- 
scription schools  which  gave  him  a 
primary  education  not  unlike  that  of 
Washington  who  attended  school  ir- 
regularly. Both  men  were  denied  any 
university  training. 

Character 

Although  debunkers  have  attempted 
to  throw  out  the  story  of  George 
Washington's  father's  attempt  to 
teach  his  son  to  be  honest,  the  sym- 
bol of  truth  somehow  clings  to  him. 
It  is  very  likely  that  we  would  not 
have  had  an  "Honest  Abe"  if  Lincoln 
had  not  as  a  boy  become  familiar 
with  the  story  of  Washington's  in- 
tegrity. 

Mathematics 

If  one  can  think  of  a  youth  outside 
the  schools  of  higher  learning  spe- 
cializing in  any  certain  subject,  it  can 
be  conceived  that  Washington  ma- 
jored in  mathematics  in  which  he  be- 
came greatly  interested  and  very  pro- 
ficient. The  instructor  who  taught 
Lincoln  the  fundamentals  in  mathe- 
matics has  left  us  testimony  about 
his  ability  in  this  field  of  effort.  Lin- 
coln later  taught  himself  to  master 
algebra,  plain  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  and  the  high  branches 
of  mathematics  in  Euclid. 

Athletics 

Weems,  in  his  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington, places  much  emphasis  on 
Washington's  athletic  ability,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  his  running 
and  jumping,  but  Lincoln  was  the  out- 
standing athlete  of  all  the  Presidents. 
Standing  six  feet  four  inches  tall, 
three  inches  taller  than  Washington, 
he  is  said  to  have  weighed  over  two 
hundred  pounds  when  he  left  Indiana 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was 
the  champion  strong  man  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

Surveying 

We  best  know  Washington  in  his 
early  life  as  a  surveyor.  We  read  of 
his  exploits  in  the  wilderness  and  his 
survey  of  the  tracts  of  land  of  Lord 


Fairfax.  Lincoln  also  became  an  ex- 
pert surveyor  and  many  small  towns 
in  Illinois  were  laid  out  by  him,  as 
well  as  large  tracts  on  the  prairies. 

Early  Military  Service 

It  would  appear  that  Washington 
as  a  very  young  man  took  an  interest 
in  military  affairs  and  soon  became 
actively  engaged  as  an  officer  of  mi- 
litia. As  early  as  his  twenty-third 
year  Lincoln  enlisted  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  and  was  made  a  captain 
of  the  volunteer  company  which  he 
joined. 

Presidency 

Washington,  as  the  first  President 
of  the  nation,  drew  to  himself  such 
a  multitude  of  admirers  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  President's  chair  for  a 
second  term.  Lincoln  also  was  twice 
elected  to  the  Presidency. 

Commander-in-Chief 

Possibly  Washington's  greatest  dis- 
tinction was  his  military  leadership 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  our 
American  independence.  He  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice as  President  also  held  this  posi- 
tion during  the  civil  strife,  and  al- 
though he  may  not  have  distinguished 
himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  his 
diplomacy  and  wise  leadership  con- 
tributed much  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  by  the  North  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union. 

Patriotism 

After  all  has  been  said  with  refer- 
ence to  various  similarities  which 
have  been  observed  in  the  lives  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  the  most  im- 
portant parallel  is  their  love  of  coun- 
try. It  would  seem  that  in  most  every 
situation  they  saw  eye  to  eye  so  far 
as  the  future  of  the  nation  was  con- 
cerned, and  this  was  especially  true 
with  respect  to  our  foreign  relations. 
One  has  but  to  read  Washington's 
"Farewell  Address"  and  Lincoln's  mes- 
sages to  Congress  to  see  how  anxious 
both  were  to  keep  out  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements. 


r?^eF?esnr^^chool  . 
class  speakers  debated  the  ques- 
tion. Was  Washington  a  greater 
statesman  than  Lincoln?  On  tne 
bSs  of  the  respective  arguments 
nresented,  Professor  T.  L.  Heaton, 
the  judge,  decided  Washington 
was  the  greater. 
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Washington  and  Lincoln 

History  deals  with  great  men  in 
such  a  manner  that  in  time  they 
come  to  be  remembered,  not  as 
men,  but  as  myths.  And  so  American 
history  has  handled  Washington  and 
Lincoln — divorced  them  from  the  world 
of  men  and  put  them  on  a  step  next 
to  God. 

This  is  a  great  injustice,  for  if  the 
memories  of  either  of  these  great  men  , 
are  to  have  value,  they  will  have  it  only 
if  we  remember  that  they  were  men  with 
great  ideas. 

And  part  of  the  greatness  of  their 
ideas  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ideas  were 
simple — ideas  any  man  is  capable  of 
having.  If  we  lose  sight  of  this  fact, 
we  will  lose  forever  the  significance  of 
their  existences  and  their  struggles. 

For  Washington,  the  dream  was  in- 
dependence. The  struggle  was  against 
his  fears  and  mother  England.  Few  of 
us  can  appreciate  the  inner  turmoil  suf- 
fered by  the  Virginia  planter  as  he  sur- 
veyed his  motley  army.  Now  we  can- 
not appreciate  what  it  must  have  meant 
to  him,  stranger  to  war  and  strategy, 
as  he  retreated  through  New  York, 
leader  of  a  starving,  almost  naked,  army. 

We  all  know  how  it  ended,  how  a 
flashily  dressed  superbly  trained  Brit- 
ish army  surrendered  to  the  starving 
band  of  Continentals.  That  ended  our 
military  battle  for  independence  from 
England.  It  won  for  us,  too,  the  right 
to  be  independent  in  mind  and  dreams. 
It  is  that  kind  of  independence  to  which 
we  must  cling — not  in  awe  for  a  man  we 
never  knew — but  for  a  man  who  was 
like  us  before  the  world  was  ready  for 
him. 

In  the  case  of  Lincoln  we  find  the 
great  battle  over  a  concept  which  has 
yet  to  come  into  full  bloom  here,  where 
independence  and  equality  are  common 
words.  For  though  we  have  these  two 
ideals  entrenched  in  our  society  we 
have  lost  sight  of  Lincoln's  goal — fra- 
ternity. 


For  the  American  of  today  is  a  lonely 
man,  a  man  afraid.  Not  even  within 
the  ranks  of  any  one  group  do  we  find 
over-all  brotherhood.  The  ranks  of  labor 
are  divided  as  are  the  numbers  of  man- 
agement. The  South  and  the  North  still 
maintain  their  disputes,  legally  brought 
to  an  end  before  Lincoln's  death. 

Of  all  the  ideals  America  needs  most, 
this  forgotten  one  is  of  most  importance. 
For  without  fraternity,  liberty  is  not 
possible  and  independence  becomes  an 
impossible  dream. 

Strange  it  is  indeed  that  brotherhood 
carried  us  through  war  only  to  be  aban- 
doned in  peace.  Maybe  for  the  sake  of 
another  man  who  was  simply  great  and 
believed  in  us,  people  he  would  never 
see  or  know,  we  can  search  and  find 
the  lost  foundation  of  life,  fraternity. 

 *  ±  *  
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GIRARD  EDUCATOR 
COMPARES  LINCOLN 
ANDWfflNGTON 

Dr.  D.  Montfort  Melchoir 
Speaks  To  Century  Club 
On  Lives  Of  Two  Great 
Presidents. 

By  MIEIAM  F.  WEIWSTOCK 
Washington  was  a  man  of  dignity ! 
LiafcoW-was  a  man   of  character! 
Washington    loved    fighting    for  a 
.  cause.  Lincoln  loved  people.  Both 
fwere  true  to  ^themselves  and  their 
principles.    These  qualities  have  en- 
deared them  to  the  masses  through- 
out the  ages  making  them  something 
eternal  and  everlasting  with  peren- 
nial freshness.  ■  . 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  vivid 
thoughts  concerning  two  of  the  great- 
est presidents  of  the  United  States 
brought  to  members  of  the  Century 
Club  and  their  guests  yesterday  af- 
ternoon by  Dr.  D.  Montfort  Melchoir, 

of  the  Social  Study  Department  of 
Girard  College. 

The  entire  afternoon's  program,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Literature  Committee, 
of  which  Mrs.  J.  Gordon  Robinson  is 
chairman,  was  ideal.  It  carried  with 
it  a  flavor  of  the  month's  holidays 
plus  a  peep  into  the  better  field  of 
music  and  literature.  Mrs.  George 
D.  Robins  and  Miss  Catherine  Healy, 
both  club  members,  displayed  club 
talents,  Mrs.  Robins  rendered  piano 
selections.  Miss  Healy  read  charm- 
ing poems  from  the  pens  of  well 
Known  writers  &.s  well  as  some  of 
her  own. 

Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Smith,  a  member 
of  the  Literature  committee,  intro- 
duced the  speaker  in  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Robinson,  who  is  recuperating 
from  illness. 

"A  cynic  recently  stated",  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  "that  the  world's  heroes  to- 
day are  Mickey  Mouse  and  Charley 
Chaplin.  Yet  saner  men  still  cling 
to  the  ideals  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln and  are  proud  to  come  from  the 
country  which  produced  such  indiyto 
uals.  ;  *r 

Dr.  Melchior,  well  known  m  the 
literary  world,  brought  to  light  facts 
not  gleamed  from  history  books  deal- 
ing with  the  lives  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  He  gave  glimses  of  their  hu- 
man sides  and  their  love  lives,  for 
these  two  were  but  men  and  human. 

In  his  opening  r.  iarks  Dr.  Mel- 
choir surprised  his  listeners  with  his 
statement  that  these  two  men  were 
subjects  of  attack  just  as  public  men 
of  today  are  and  were  not  alwavs 
reverened.  To  bear  out  his  remarks 
the  lecturer  read  clippings  from  var- 
ious newspapers^  one  of  which  stat- 
ed that  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address, 
now  famous,  were  but  silly  words. 
Another  said  it  was  a  great  day  in 
American  history  when  Washington 
retired  from  the  presidency. 

Neither  Washington  or  Lincoln 
had  physical  beauty,  but  their  bear- 
ings brought  attention.     Blood  will 


tell  and  aristocracy  shown  clearly  in 
the  land's  first  president  while  Lin- 
coln's lined  face  held  sympathy  for 
all.  Both  were  poor  speakers,  ac- 
cording to  the  lecturer,  but  when  they 
^poke  all  listened  for  it  came  from 
fheir  hearts  and  all  stopped  to  lis- 
ten. 

"George  Washington",  stated  Dr. 
Melchoir,  "kept  in  close  contact  with 
God.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  wording 
of  this  Thanksgiving  proclamation.  I, 
often  wonder,  too,  just  what  were  the 
thoughts  going  through  the  mind  of 
a  superior  man  of  Washington's 
type.  A  man.  who  mig'ht  have  been 
the  first  experimental  gentleman 
farmer,  having  the  money  and  the 
'and.  yet,  who  chose  to  serve  his 
"omitry  because  he  saw  a  future  for 
it." 

The  speaker  felt  that  Washington's 
marriage  to  Martha  Curtis,  the  wid-  1 
ow,  a  brilliant  business  match.    How-  j 
ever,  Martha,  was  not  the  type  of  a 
woman  to  be  a  great  help  to  a  great  j 
man.    Yet  their  marriage  proved  suc- 
cessful.   Washington  was  a  man  of 
temper,  emotions  and  passions,  yet 
they  were  kent  under  perfect  control. 
Man  Of  Faith  And  Belief 

Today  the  world  pays  homage  to 
a  man  of  faith  and  belief,  a  man  who 
was  awe  inspiring  and  commanding, 
by  placing  wreaths  at  his  tomb. 

"Lincoln",  said  the  lecturer,  "pro- 
bably would  have  been  different, 
had  he  lived  years  later,  for  in  all 
probability  his  health  was  impaired 
by  the  lack  of  modern  devices.  He 
showed,  however,  clear  thinking.  One 
of  his  greatest  achievements  was  se- 
lecting men  for  his  cabinet  who 
thought  themselves  greater  than  he. 
In  due  time,  they  recognized  the 
power  of  their  cheif. 

His  marriage  to  Mary  Todd,  the 
social  climber,  worked  out  for  he  wor- 
shiped her  social  grace  which  polish 
he  lacked  while  she  admired  his 
greatness.  Yet  it  is  presumed  both 
worked  on  each  other's  nerves. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  are  her- 
oes of  yesterday,  today  and  tomor- 
row, but  they  were  men  and  human. 

The  gavel  fell  on  the  meeting  at 
2:30  o'clock  with  Mrs.  George  S. 
Reigner,  president,  presiding.,  Mrs. 
R.  Ross  Longaker  led  in  the  singing 
of  "Pennsylvania  State  Song".  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Truot  Applegate  was  at  the 
piano.  Reports  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Russell  H.  Shelly,  recording  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Leon  W.  Swavely,  corres- 
ponding secretary,  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Leaf,  treasurer. 

An  invitation  was  received  from 
the  Collegeville  Club  to  attend  an 
American  Home  Exhibition  and  Sil- 
ver Tea,  Friday,  February  22nd.  Two 
other  invitations  included  the  announ- 
cement concerning  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Club's  convention  in 
Philadelphia  from  April  23  to  30.  Re- 
servations should  be  made  immedi- 
ately with  a  registration  fee  of 
$5:00.  The  City  Council  of  Potts- 
town  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
asked  the  members  to  attend  the 
joint  P.  T.  A.  meetings,  February  19, 
when  Hugh  Mearns,  noted  educator, 
will  speak  flu  the  Junior  High  School 
Auditorium,  with  his  theme,  "The 
Neglected  Gift". 

Calendars     giving    coming  club 


Ymeeting  programs  were  distributed 
through  the  program  committee  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Frank  S.  Anderson.  Mrs. 
Paul  L.  Diefenderfer,  of  the  educa- 
tion committee,  thanked  the  club  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  Harry  Bartman,  chair- 
man of  the  group,  for  the  splendid 
response  to  the  card  party  staged  to 
help  a  worthy  girl  continue  her 
studies.  To  date  a  total  of  $27.70 
has  been  realized. 

From  the  report  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Bentz,  chairman  of  the 
Dramatic  committee,  members  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  next  meeting. 
The  event  will  be  held  Thursday  eve- 
ning, February  28,  in  the  Christ  P. 
E.  Parish  House  and  will  be  Gentle- 
men's Night.  Mrs.  Bentz  would  not 
divulge  plans  but  made  known  it 
would  be  "A  Night  of  Fun." 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Rutter,  chairman 
of  the  Club  Room  committee,  an- 
nounced the  room  has  been  rented  for 
a  benefit  to  be  staged  for  the  Potts- 
town  Hospital.  She  also  asked  mem- 
bers to  attend  the  card  party  which 
will  be  the  nature  of  the  benefit. 
Mrs.  James  M.  Reigner,  Red  Cross 
committee  chairman,  stated  what 
has  been  done  in  past  sewing  ses- 
sions and  stated  there  now  is  plenty 
of  buttons  to  finish  the  season. 

Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Orensten,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee, 
stated  the  program  book  for  Gentle- 
men's Night  will  be  something  to  be 
proud  of.  Advertisements  may  be 
obtained  until  tomorrow. 

Much  interest  surrounds  the  pro- 
gram to  be  staged  Friday  afternoon, 
February  22,  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Minerva  Orensten,  of  1314  High 
street.  It  will  be  the  occasion  of 
the  Silver  Tea  and  Musical  being 
presented  by  the  club's  Young  Wo- 
men's Auxiliary  of  which  Mrs.  J. 
Robert  Gray  is  chairman. 

Auxiliary  Project 

Mrs.  Gray  extended  an  invitation 
to  all  club  members.  Proceeds  of 
the  silver  offering  will  be  used  in  the 
Auxiliary's  project,  "Children's  Wel- 
fare." She  announced  the  after- 
noon's artists.  They  will  be  Miss 
Marion  Zollers,  reader,  Miss  Mary 
Porter  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Wentz  Long- 
aker, vocalists,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Trout  Applegate,  pianist.  Mrs.  Gray 
also  announced  plans  for  the  coming 
Library  drive.  The  Century  Club  has 
a  team  of  ten  workers  thus  far.  She 
asked  for  additional  help  and  stated 
the  Library  drive  goal  is  $1,000.00. 
It  is  felt  $300.00  will  be  raised  in  the 
schools  this  year.  Children's  mem- 
berships will  be  as  low  as  five  cents. 
The  slogan  is  a  100%  membership. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baylor,  chairman 
of  the  Art  Committee,  presented  the 
first  of  the  series  of  art  subjects.  In 
interesting  fashion  she  gave  the  life 
of  the  artist,  Michael  Angelo,  from 
the  Italian  School,  and  gave  a  word 
study  of  hie  picture,  "The  Holy 
Family."  Committee  members  will 
present  other  schools  at  various  meet- 
ings. These  are  added  bits  of  worth- 
while entertainment  to  each  meet- 
ing. 

Other  business  matters  included  a 
motion  to  pay  the  balance  of  state 
dues  and  the  reading  of  one  new 
application  for  membership. 

Mrs.  Smith  introduced  Mrs.  Robins, 
who  delighted  with  a  short  talk  pre- 
senting a  background  for  her  music. 
Her  two  selections  were  taken  from 


the  operas  which  depicted  Greek 
tragedies.  . 

A  patriotic  feeling  swept  the  audi- 
ence of  80  members  and  ten  guests, 
following  the  afternoon's  speaker, 
who  was  presented  at  the  close  of 
Mrs  Robins'  selections.  An  outlet  for 
the  patriotic  fevor  was  the  singing  of 
the  "State  Song"  and  "America  the 
Beautiful."  ... 

Miss  Healy  presented  poems  tnat 
appealed  to  the  heart.    They  included 
Edgar  Guests'  "Prisoner  At  the  Bar 
Harrv  W.  Bronson's  "At  Our  Best 
and  Dr.  Van  Dykes'  "The  Window, 
"To  A  Young  Girl  Sinking"  and  A 
Mother's  Birthday."    She  discussed 
Ted  Maloue,  radio  poetry  reader,  and 
save  a  few  of  the  poems  from  a 
book    he    has    compiled  include? 
-Where  Do  Lilacs  Go  When  Spring 
if  Bone"  and  me  that  had  no  tit e. 
Tw?  of  Miss  Healy's  own  were  111 

KB0W"  and  "My  Room. 

The  reading  of  the  poetry  was  a 
fittln-  close  for  so  delightful  an 
afternoon  in  the  Literature  world. 


Travel  Trails 


★  ★  ★ 

Tourists  Today  Owt  Much 
To  Lincoln  and  Washington 
★  *  ★ 

By  HENEY  WAED 

Two  great  Americans  whose  birthdays  we  celebrate 
this  month  have  been  a  boon  to  the  tourist  trade— un- 
wittingly of  course. 

Consider  Abraham  Lincoln,  born  seven  score  and  one 
year  ago  today  in  a  log  cabin  down  in  Kentucky.  His 


birthplace  near  Bardstown  is  one 
of  the  tourist  attractions  of  the 
Blue  Grass  state  but  travelers 
well  know  other  Lincoln  shrines, 
too.  There  is  his  tomb  at  Spring- 
field and  the  house  where  he 
once  lived.  At  Salem  the  store 
he  once  owned. 

There  are  statues  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  scattered  far  and  wide 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  has  been  a  mecca 
for  tourists  since  it  was  dedicated 
in  1922.  It  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  shrines  in 
one  of  the  world's  most  beautiful 
cities. 

Gettysburg,  of  course,  is  known 
ifor  its  battlefield,  but  for  any-j 
one  who  ever  to  himself  has  said  \ 
"Four   score   and   seven   years j 
ago  ,  .  ."  it  is  a  reminder  of  the 


great  emancipator.  Every  year 
thousands  journey  to  the  grove 
at  the  edge  of  Gettysburg  to  pay 
homage. 

And  one  of  the  nation's  most 
traveled  highways  was  named  as 
a  memorial  to  Lincoln  in  1913. 

Quite  a  traveler  in  his  own 
right,  George  Washington  has 
left  a  trail  of  historic  spots  that 
seems  to  grow  with  the  years. 
No  matter  where  the  tourist  goes 
.these  days  he  seems  to  cross  a 
j  patch  that  George  Washington 
once  blazed  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  a  new  nation. 

Washington's  Footsteps 

A  tourist  could  spend  an  inter- 
esting vacation  following  Wash- 
ington's footsteps  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  alone.  Here 
in  Pittsburgh  he  has  left  his 
mark  and  within  an  easy  drive 
there  are  numerous  memorials 
to  the  Father  of  His  Country. 

It  is  the  dream  of  every  school 
child  to  look  out  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
from  the  top  of  Washington 
Monument  and  many  a  high 
school  romance  has  been  en- 
riched during  ,  a  stroll  over  the 
slopes  that  lead  down  to  the 
Potomac  from  picturesque  Mount 
Vernon. 

Valley  Forge  has  been  long 
since  immortalized  because  of 
Washington  and  every  year  it  too 
attracts  thousands  of  tourist. 
Mention  the  Delaware  River  and 
practically  every  American  visu- 
alizes a  midnight  crossing  of 
long,  long  ago. 

But  it  is  in  Virginia  where 
the  tourist  today  hears  the  most 
about  Washington,  about  where 
he  lived  and  worked— and  died. 

Virginia,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive states  for  tourists,  teems 
with  reminders  of  Washington. 


In  addition  to  Mount  Vernon 
and  Alexandria  there  are  his- 
toric cities  like  Fredericksburg, 
Williamsburg,  Bedford,  Winches- 
ter, Yorktown  that  abound  in 
Washington  shrines. 

Quaint  Fredericksburg 

We  have  always  considered 
Fredericksburg  one  of  the  most 
historically  colorful  spots  in  the 
East.  No  matter  where  you  turn 
in  this  quaint  residential  com- 
munity you  rub  shoulders  with 
early  American  history.  .Old 
places  still  standing  (not  just  re- 
created) make  Fredericksburg 
thoroughly  fascinating.  The 
town  abounds  in  celebrated 
names  and  pre-eminent  among 
these   is  Washington  family. 

George  Washington  was  born 
at  Popes  Creek  on  Feb.  11,  1732 
(old  calendar  or  Feb.  22,  present 
calendar).  The  Popes  Creek  area 
now  known  as  "Wakefield"  is 
about  35  miles  from  Fredericks- 
burg and  is  open  to  the  touring 
public  throughout  the  year. 

There  is  no  authentic  picture 
of  Washington's  birthplace 
known  to  history.  The  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Christ- 
mas Day  of  1779.  In  1923  the 
Wakefield  National  Memorial 
Assn.  was  organized  to  perpe- 
tuate the  birthplace.  A  thorough 
search  of  historical  files  how- 
ever failed  to  uncover  reliable 
information  concerning  the  ap- j 


pearance  of  the  original  house 
so  a  Memorial  Mansion,  general- 
ly representing  a  Virginia  planta- 
tion house  was  built.  It  was 
dedicated  in  May  1932  and  since 
has  been  a  focul  point  of  travel- 
ers through  Virginia. 

One  of  the  most  charming 
houses  in  Fredericksburg  is  the 
modest  frame  dwelling  where 
Washington's  mother  lived  from 
1772  until  her  death  in  1789.  One 
of  the  rooms  reverently  shown 
visitors  is  that  where  Washing- 
ton last  visited  his  mother. 
Historic  Kenmore 

iNearoy  is  Kenmore  once  the 
home  of  George  Washington's 
only  sister,  Betty.  Except  for 
Mount  Vernon  this  is  the  only 
house  now  standing  which  was 


closely  associated  with  Washing- 
ton ,  throughout  his  life.  The 
mansion  stands  on  a  tract  of  land 
that  Washington  surveyed  for 
his  brother-in-law  Col.  Fielding 
Lewis,  husband  of  Betty.  Wash- 
ington is  said  to  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  house  that  later  be- 
came a  rendezvous  for  "northern 
Virginians  of  fashion." 

Kenmore  today  is  well  worth 
the  visit  of  any  traveler  through 
Virginia.  Now  restored  it  is  full 
of  furniture  and  relics  of  the 
Washington  and  Lewis  families. 
We  shall  never  forget  our  first 
visit  to  Kenmore,  of  walking 
through  its  great  rooms,  of 
being  served  gingerbread  made, 
it  is  claimed,  from  a  recipe  of 
Mary  Washington's. 

And  so  a  tourist  through  the 
East  today  does  not  have  to  go 
far  without  crossing  the  paths 
of  Lincoln  or  Washington.  To- 
day's  sightseers  are  certainly  in- 
debted to,  these  two  Americans. 
They  mapped  some  historical 
travel  trails  while  building  a  na- 
tion. 


"THE  MYSTIC  CHORDS  OF  MEMORY" 

WASHINGTON   —  LINCOLN 


February,  the  birth  month  of  two  Immortals, 
is  a  fitting  time  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  intimate 
Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington  and 
the  majestic  Inaugurals  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Many  Americans,  endowed  with  a  sense  of 
History,  read  them  every  year.  It  is  a  reward- 
ing experience. 

Lincoln's  first  Inaugural  was  in  a  period  of 
tension  and  sectional  strife.  He  was  speaking 
to  the  entire  country:  "We  are  not  enemies  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break 
our  bond  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  the  broad  land,  will  again 
swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  touched  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  natures." 

Even  more  searching  were  the  counsels  of 
Washington  on  September  19,  1796  —  his  fare- 
well, to  public  life:  'Against  the  insidious  wiles 
of  foreign  influence  ...  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since 
history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  in- 
fluence is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
republican  government.  The  great  rule  is,  in 
extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  as 
little  political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  as 
we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let 
them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.  Here 
let  us  stop." 

HOW  strange  and  far  away  seem  these  great 
words  of  Washington  when  we  consider  the 


tensions  and  entanglements  of  the  present.  We 
have  fought  in  two  World  Wars  and  in  Korea; 
white  crosses  mark  the  graves  of  our  heroic 
dead  in  Europe,  Asia  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Thousands  lie  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  seven  seas.  Even  now,  over  one  million 
Americans  in  uniform  are  stationed  in  63  foreign 
lands.  We  have  95  air  bases  all  around  the 
world.  We  pile  conference  upon  conference 
and  pact  upon  pact  as  our  diplomats  rush 
breathlessly  from  country  to  country.  Of 
what  avail  are  Lincoln's  "mystic  chords  of 
memory"  and  Washington's  solemn  warning 
against  entangling  alliances? 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that,  in  Europe  and 
America,  there  are  eminent  leaders  who  are 
sincerely  devoted  to  world  peace  but  one 
wonders  whether  the  vocal  politicians  ever 
consider  the  counsels  of  those  greater  statesmen 
who  take  time  to  think.  One  wonders  whether 
expediency,  double-talk  and  futile  compromise 
have,  at  times,  subverted  principle.  One 
wonders  whether  we  do  not  need  a  contempor- 
ary Deuteronomist  with  his  incisive  challenge: 
"Ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past." 

TIMES  have  changed,  to  be  sure,  and  1956  is 
not  1796  or  even  1861.  We  live  in  a  closely 
integrated  world.  Distance  has  been  annihil- 
ated and  space  has  been  conquered.  Alliances 
which  we  weie  compelled  to  make  in  war  may 
justly  be  listed  with  what  Washington  called 
"engagements  already  formed."   On  the  other 


hand,  may  we  not  question  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen  who  deliberately  divided  Germany 
and  partitioned  Palestine  and  severed  Korea. 
A  barrier  of  barbed  wire  marking  a  frontier, 
sometimes  at  a  street  corner,  as  in  Berlin  and 
Jerusalem,  does  not  make  for  mutual  under- 
standing. The  profound  moral  insights  of  the 
Past  still  warm  our  hearts.  A  gradual  and 
equitable  policy  of  disengagement  is,  at  least, 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  if  we  keep 
the  Nation  strong. 

"ASK  now  of  the  days  that  are  past."  More  is 
involved  than  a  reconsideration  of  political  and 
international  trends.  There  is  also  a  reapprais- 
al of  the  sources  of  individual  integrity  and 
national  honor.  Most  of  our  Presidents  have 
been  men  of  simple  faith  —  believers  in  God 
who  sought  guidance  in  the  Holy  Bible.  They 
lived  in  what  might  be  called  an  atmosphere  of 
religion  more  significant  than  the  formal  creeds. 

Humbly,  but  with  profound  earnestness, 
Freemasonry  —  in  all  its  branches  —  tries  to 
develop  just  such  an  atmosphere.  It  is  by  no 
accident  that  eighteen  of  the  twenty-nine  ' 
Degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite  have  an  Old 
Testament  setting  and  that  eleven  others  re- 
flect, in  drama  and  allegory,  the  ethical  inspir- 
ation of  the  Christian  era  —  without  any 
sectarian  dogma.  After  all,  the  ultimate  solu- 
tions of  political  and  social  problems  are  tied  in 
closely  with  the  victory  of  righteousness  in 
the  world. 

McIlyar  H.  Lichliter 

Supreme  Council  News-Letter 
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G.  Washington  and  A.  Lincoln  are  Amer- 
ica's two  most  famous  Presidents.  Yet  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  for  the  most  part,  is  given 
a  quick  shuffle,  whereas  Lincoln's  is  the 
occasion  for  celebrations,  speeches  and  tributes 
everywhere,  except  in  the  die-hard  Deep 
South.  Why  this  difference  in  the  treatment 
of  the  two  men  who,  historians*  agree,  con- 
tributed most  to  our  nation?  We  posed  this  question  to  Ralph 
Newman,  student  of  both  Washington  and  Lincoln,  author, 
bookseller  and  star  of  Ed  Murrow's  Person  to  Person. 

NEWMAN'S  REPLY  WAS  INTRIGUING  and  sur- 
prising. "The  press  is  largely  the  answer,"  he  said.  .  .  .  "We 
get  blamed  for  so  many  things,  lay  on  MacDuff,"  we  replied, 
reaching  for  our  switch  blade.  .  .  .  "No,  not  the  newspapers 
of  today,  but  the  writers  of  the  respective  eras  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,"  Newman  hastily  explained.  "Writers — reporters 
and  authors — didn't  dig  for  stories  in  Washington's  day.  Their 
writing  styles  were  stiff  and  formal  and  stilted.  As  a  result, 
they  handed  down  a  picture  of  Washington  that  made  him 
look  almost  like  a  stuffed  shirt." 

NEWMAN  CONTINUED:  "But  in  Lincoln's  day,  there  were 
such  great  editors  as  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Horace  Greeley, 
Joseph  Medill  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  They  were 
hard-hitting,  crusading  editors,  whose  reporters 
reflected  those  qualities.  The  result  is  that  they 
dug  up  all  kinds  of  material  on  Lincoln.  Some 
of  it  was  favorable,  a  lot  was  unfavorable. 
But  it  gave  up  a  complete  picture  of  Lincoln — 
his  wit,  his  mistakes,  his  sorrow,  his  successes. 
He  was  'humanized'  by  the  writing  of  his  day, 
while  Washington  wasn't." 


GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


DID  NEWMAN  RECALL  ANY  anecdote 
that  might  "humanize"  Washington?  "Some 
have  been  uncovered  by  latter  day  scholars. 
Like  the  one  about  Washington's  promptness.  He  expected  others 
to  be  equally  prompt,  especially  at  meal  time.  He  would  allow 
his  guests  five  minutes  for  the  variation  in  watches,  but  after 
that  he  would  wait  for  no  one  and  would  sit  down  to  eat,  even 
if  alone.  A  guest  who  arrived  late,  and  found  Washington  already 
dining,  was  told,  T  have  a  cook  who  never  asks  whether  the 
company  has  come,  but  whether  the  hour  has  come.' " 

"Humanized"  or  not,  happy  birthday  George! 


MY  WINDOW 


HEWS  FEB  8- 1957 


The  Years  Add  to  the  Stature 
or  Two  Illustrious  Februarians 


Miss  Barker 


By  Myrtie  Barker 

IN  FEBRUARY  thoughts  skip  back 
quite  naturally  to  two  men  whose  birth- 
days  fall  in  February-Abraham  Lincoln 
and  George  Washington.  The  immortal- 
ity  of  these  men  has 
long  since  been 
proved.  Their  tre- 
mendous place  in  his- 
tory remains  secure 
and  undisputed. 

However,    in  con- 
templating  the  man 
who  led  his  country 
through  the  Revolu- 
t  i  o  n  a  r  y  War  and 
later  became  its  first 
President  —  we  won- 
der how  he  would  have  fared  in  this  day 
And  his  successor  of  some  years  later, 
the  man  who  got  his  learning  before  a 
blazing  pine  knot  and  who  also  became 
a  President-could  he  have  coped  with 
the  problems  of  the  present  age? 
•  • 

IT'S  A  MATTER  for  debate.  There 
are  those  who  insist  that  honesty  and 
courage  and  fertile  brains  are  always 

™S6aS0J\.  b<3  jt  1776'  J864  or  1957. 
Others  believe  that  because  the  times 
and  the  conflicts  of  the  times  differ 
the  struggles  of  each  generation  de- 
mand a  specific  stamina  and  intellect. 

Certainly  this  is  to  the  disparagement 
or  no  era. 

Events  of  history  are  particularly  to 
the  front  just  now.  Governors  of  the 
48  states  have,  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  declared  February 
American   History   Month.   Our  own 


Harold  W.  Handley,  in  issuing  a  procla- 
mation, said:  piucid 

wY  '  Whereas'  over  the  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  overlook  or 
torget  the  motivations  that  prompted 

o7t  °;efatlrS  t0  draft  the  declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  significance 
of  the  many  events  in  American  history 
and 

"Whereas,  a  renewed  and  increased 
appreciation  of  the  great  lessons  of 
American  history  will  not  only  bring 
to  each  of  us  greater  spiritual  strength 
and  wisdom,  it  will  also  help  to  build 
a  desirable  heritage  of  faith,  fortitude, 
and  righteousness  for  future  generations. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harold. W.  Hand- 
ley,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary,1957,  as  American  History  Month 
m  Indiana  and  .  .  .  urge  that  our  edu- 
cational institutions  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  American  history  « 
•  • 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  reac- 
tion was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Frederic  A 
Groves,  president  general  of  the  DAR* 
One  can  judge  by  the  contents' that  the 
President  believes  that  the  times  and 
the  conflict  of  the  times  demand  cur- 
rent inspiration. 

Said  the  President:       .  .  We  cannot 
live  content  on  the  fruits  of  our  fore- 
fathers or  on  the  history  of  our  oast 
glorious  though  it  is.  We  must  encour- 
age our  children  to  pioneer  in  new 
areas;  to  liberate  new  ideas  in  fields 
unknown  to  our  fathers;  to  add  new 
exploits  to  the  history  of  America.  Then 
conscious  of  a  noble  past  and  confident 
of  a  promising  future,  they  will  make 
wise  decisions  for  the  America  of  their 
day  ..."  ineir 


Columbine  Herald,  Colorado 
February  8,  1958 


THOUGHTS 

,  By  the  Wayside 

By 

The  Old  Mountaineer 

Within  a  short  ten  day  period 
we  shall  hold  celebrations  com- 
memorating the  birthdays  of  our 
two  greatest  Americans.  Lin- 
coln on  February  12th  and  Wash- 
ington just  ten  days  later.  We 
might  well  give  pause  on  each  of 
those  days  to  study  each  of  these 
men,  not  only  because  each  was  a 
great  leader  and  deserved  to  be 
honored,  but  because  they  depict 
a  cross  section  of  American  life 
and  it's  opportunities  as  true  to- 
day as  in  their  days. 

George  Washington  was  born 
to  the  purple.  The  Easy  life  of 
a  Virginia  planter  could  have 
been  his,  as  serene  as  his  well 
|  known  and  well  beloved  portraits 
1  by  the  great  colonial  artist  Stuart. 
But  when  I  look  upon  those  calm 
features  of  the  Father  of  our 
country,  with  the  powdered  wig 
and  the  ruffles,  I  also  like  to  peek 
behind  the  scenes  so  that  I  may 
see  the  true  man.  Let  us  take 
a  loo.k  Under  that  white  wig 
was  a  mop  of  red  hair.  Under 
that  fair  skin  were  the  pock 
marks  of  ravaging  small  pox. 
Beneath  those  serene  lips  were 
a  double  set  of  wooden  dentures. 
So  possessed  of  the  heritage  of 
the  red  head,  the  complex  born  of 
a  pocked  face,  and  the  irritation 
of  dentures  of  any  kind,  but  wood- 
en ones  in  particular,  Father 
Washington  was  not  constituted 
so  that  he  could  sit  back  in  an 
easy  chair  and  let  others  do  all 
the  heavy  work.  -In  fact  he  was 
so  restless  that  he  surveyed  the 
wilderness  to  the  West,  a  rugged 
task.  He  led  expeditions  against 
marauding  Indians,  a  hard  life. 
He  fought  with  Braddock,  and 
with  his  experience  as  a  woods- 
man and  Indian  fighter  he  tried 
to  prevent  the  invitable  which  re- 
sulted in  Braddock's  defeat.  I 
do  not  know  whether  as  a  youth 
George  was  so  delinquent  as  to 
cut  down  his  father's  pet  cherry 
tree,  but  the  story  is  a  good  one 
because  Geprge  undoubtedly  told 
the  truth  then,  and  told  the  truth 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
true  man  and  a  great  leader.  A 


great  leader  is  one  who  can  face 
adversity.    A  great  leader  is  one 
who  cj;  shoulder  the  respons- 
ibility of  his  leadership,  and  is 
not  afraid  to  bear  the  Physical 
hardships  of  the  men  who  flow 
him.     At  Valley  Forge  he  par- 
took of  the  same  food  as  the .men 
what  there  was  of  it.     The  emu 
of  that  winter  and  - that  sacri 
ficial  suffering  crept  deeper  into 
his  bones  and  into  his  heart  than 
it  did  into  the  bones  and  hearts 
of  his  suffering  men.     And  so 
he  was  honored  in  final  victory, 
and  he  is  still  honored  by  a  grate- 

I'ful  nation. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday  each  year 

I  first  read  his  masterpiece  the 
Gettysburg  address,  and  then .his 
second  inaugural.     I  read  them 
for   the   inspiration   they  give. 
You  may  think  of  Lincoln  as  a 
?ortom  waif  suffering  thru  the 
harSps  of  a  pioneer  boyhood. 
I  Uke  to  think  of  him  as  a  poet 
.drSming  into  the  future  when 
the  time  would  come  for  him  to 
gulde^he  stars  to  their  destiny 
§Sa  may  think  of  him  ?a^^ 
storv  teller— he  was.     I  think  ot 
nim  as  a  ^  who  ^  «PJ 
great  thoughts  with  utter  sim 
olicity.     You  may  recall  him  as 
if stoped  overburdened  old  man 
wearied  of  the  strife  and  the 
i  SwTngs  thru  tbeMoodle*  war 

rdatnlnerV*  ™ere  was 
Sty  of  blue  blood  among  Abes 


ancestors;  there  was  plenty  of 
red  blood  as  well  in  his  veine;  and 
when  the  course  of  human  events 
appointed  him  to  lead  humanity 
out  of  the  wilderness,  the  mixture 
of  Jbhe  blue  and  the  red  provided 
the  Great  Leader.  How  for- 
tunate America  has  been  in  times 
of  stress  to  have  such  guidance. 

In  Washington  and  Lincoln  we 
have  a  cross  section  of  America 
as  true  today  as  in  their  days. 
The  one  descending  from  the 
heights  to  the  common  level  in 
order  to  serve  all;  the  other,  the 
lowly  one,  rising  to  the  common 
level  to  lead  and  guide  his^oun^ 
trymen.  Both  with  the  love  of 
eo/untry  in  their  hearO^Hkh 
with  faith  in  the  Almighty  that 
^he  right  would  conquer;  both 
sacrificing  their  very  souls  and 
bodies  to  gain  for  all  men  the 
right  to  freedom,  liberty  and  the' 
pursuit  of  happiness. 


Sunday  Gall  Chronicle 
2/7/60 


The  Best  From  American  Heritage 


Greatest  Presidents 


Editor's  Note:  S5me  citizens 
of  the  brand  -  new  American 
republic  were  scared  to  death 
that  Washington  might  become 
a  dictator.  Actually,  our  first 
president  used  his  powers  with 
utmost  caution,  knowing  he  was 
setting  precedents  for  those  who 
would  follow,  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
how  Lincoln  disregarded  the 
Constitution  to  save  the  nation. 


The  story  is  told  here  by  a 
Cornell  University  professor. 


By  CLINTON  ROSSITER 

The  myth  and  reality  of 
American  history  seldom  come 
within  shouting  distance  of  one 
another. 

Occasionally,  however,  happy 
legend  and  hard  fact  match  up 
almost  exactly.  An  example  is 
the  judgment  that  the  two  best 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Presidents  we  have  ever  had 
were  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

George  Washington's  influence 
was  felt  upon  the  presidency 
even  before  there  was  a  pres- 
idency. No  single  fact  had  more 
to  do  with  the  shaping  of  this 
splendid  office  ;n  the  Conven- 
tion of  1787  than  the  universal 
assumption    that  Washington 


would  be  chosen  as  its  first  oc- 
cupant. 

The  most  meaningful  judg- 
ment one  can  make  of  Wash- 
ington's eight  years  in  the  pres- 
idency is  that  he  fulfilled  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  spiked  the  fears 
of  its  critics.  * 

The  hopes  of  its  friends  were 


Continued  on  Page  A-5,  Column  2 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 


Continued  from  Page  A-l 

that  the  creation  of  an  energetic 
executive  would  provide  author- 
ity to  execute  the'  laws  with 
dispatch  and  vigor.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  new  republic 
was  in  desperate  need  of  power, 
power  to  make  policy  and  pow- 
er to  carry  it  through.  Article 
I  of  the  Constitution,  which  es- 
tablished Congress'  powers  and 
duties,  proved  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  first  half  of  this  need. 
Article  II,  ^  which  outlined  the  | 
president's  powers,  as  inter- 
preted by  Washington,  proved  to 
be  the  answer  to  the  second 
half. 

He  was  certainly  not  a  presi- 
dent in  the  image  of  the  Roose- 
velts  or  Truman.  When  faced 
with  a  situation  that  called  for 
decisive  action,  he  took  a  pain- 
ful amount  of  time  making  up  1 
his  mind.  He  recognized  that 
his  decisions  might  set  prece- 
dents for  the  long  future,  and 
this  recognition  gave  an  extra 
measure  of  gravity  to  his  con- 
duct of  the  office. 

When  Washington  was  ready, 
however,  he  acted  confidently 
and  with  courage.  His  major 
contributions  to  the  concept  of 
vigorous  government  under  the 
leadership  of  a  vigorous  execu- 
tive were  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations.  The  recognition 
of  republican  France,  the  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality,  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Jay's  treaty,  and 
the  refusal  to  lay  diplomatic 
correspondence   before  the 
House  of   Representatives  set 
precedents  for  all  future  presi- 
dents to  follow  —  or  be  counted 
failures. 

Washington  No  Tyrant 

Critics  of  the  Constitution  had 
feared  that  it  gave  the  execu- 
tive too  much  power,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  would  go  straight  into 
tyranny.  That  it  did  not  was 
the  result  of  many  factors,  not 
the  least  important,  the  single- 
minded  devotion  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  principles  of  "repub- 
lican   government."    Two  or 
three  arbitrary  acts  could  eas- 
ily have  aroused  a  popular  de- 
mand for  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  presidency  down  to  size.  But 
Washington's  conduct  was  al- 
ways eminently  constitutional. 
He  did   the    new   republic  a 
mighty  service  by  fitting  the 
presidency   carefully   into  the 
emerging  pattern  of  American 
cbnsitutionalism. 

He  did  a  great  deal  more 
than  this,  of  course,  for  he  put 


his  own  enormous  prestige  be- 
hind the  new  Constitution  and 
thus  made  it  acceptable  to  the 
American  people.  His  grand 
tours,  through  the  states  rein- 
forced popular  trust  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  stirred  popular  in- 
terest in  the  presidency.  On  the 
first  of  these  trips  he  fought  a 
polite  but  dogged  battle  with 
vain  Governor  John  Hancock  of 
Massachusetts  over  one  of  the 
most  ancient  questions  of  ap- 
plied political  science:  Who 
should  call  first  on  whom?  The 
battle  was  fierce,  but  a  stub- 
born Washington,  who  insisted 
icily  that  Hancock  make  the 
first  call,  finally  won  a  victory 
of  profound  symbolic  import- 
ance for  the  authority  of  the 
new  national  government  and 
for  the  prestige  of  its  chief  of 
state. 

The  humbling  of  a  governor 
in  1789  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  federal  laws  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  of  1793  are 
two  precedents  that  stood 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  good 
stead  in  the  Little  Rock  crisis 
of  1957. 

Washington's  great  gifts  to 
the  presidency  were  dignity, 
power,  and  constitutionalism.  It 
has  been  said  of  Washington 
that  he  could  have  been  a  king 
but  chose  to  be  something  more 
exalted:  the  first  elected  head 
of  the  first  truly' free  govern- 
ment. 

Lincoln  came  to  the  office 
with  very  few  advance  thoughts' 
about  the  authority  it  embodied. 
-Many  of  his  critics  were  cer- 
tain that  his  administration 
would  prove  too  feeble.  Lin- 
coln soon  proved  them  grossly 
wrong.  He  was  never  greatly 
concerned  about  the  forms  his 
actions  might  take.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  act. 
Helps  Himself  to  Power 
The  way  in  which  Lincoln  j 
moved  step  by  step  to  sweeping 
authority  can  be  read  in  the 
timetable  of  his  actions  in  the 
11  weeks  of  mingled  despair 
and  hope  between  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  special 
session  of  Congress. 

These  actions  add  up  to  the 
so  -  called  "Lincoln  dictator- 
ship," a  pattern  of  presidential 
activity  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  By 
the  time  Congress  had  come  to- 
gether on  July  4,  Lincoln  had 
set  on  foot  a  complete  program 
to  suppress  the  insurrection. 

Lincoln  greeted  the  session 
with  a  special  message,  a 


remarkable  state  paper  in 
which  he  described  most  of  his 
actions,  rationalized  the  more 
doubtful  of  these  by  referring 
to  the  "war  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment," and  invited  congres- 
sional ratification. 

Congress  No  Deterrent 

He  asserted  that  the  power  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus could  belong  to  him  as  well 
as  to  Congress,  but  he  tact- 
fully left  the  subsequent 
disposal  of  this  matter  to  the 
legislators.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  message  implied  that  the 
government  possessed  a  final 
power  of  self  -  preservation,  a 
power  to  be  wielded  primarily 
by  the  president.  In  an  instance 
of  urgent  necessity,  an  official 
of  a  constitutional  state  may 
act  more  faithfully  to  his  oath 
of  office  if  he  breaks  one  law 
in  order  that  the  rest  may  en- 
dure. 

Congress  did  what  it  could  to 
cut  him  down  from  an  Andrew 
Jackson,  to,  at  the  very  most, 
a  James  K.  Polk.  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, although  always  respect- 
ful of  Congress,  went  forward 
resolutely  on  his  power  -  direct- 
ed course.  He  had  brought  the 
office  of  the  presidency  to  a 
new  plateau  of  power  and  pres- 
tige, and  he  kept  it  there  to 
the  end. 

I  think  there  was  one  profound 
similarity,  and  likewise  one  pro- 
found dissimilarity,  between  the 
presidencies  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  The  similarity  was  es- 
sentially a  question  of  style, 
for  each  was  a  pragmatic 
statesman  who  was  most  suc- 
cessful when  he  played  by  ear. 
Each  accepted  happily  the 
ground  rules  of  American  con- 
stitutionalism, but  within  these 
rules  he  played  the  game  with 
an  eye  for  practical  success 
rather  than  for  doctrinal  con- 
sistency. Each  had  virtually  no 
precedents  on  which  to  fall  back 
for  aid  and  comfort,  and  each 
set  a  whole  array  of  them  for 
later  presidents  to  follow  grate- 
fully. 

The  most  important  dissimil- 
arity was  in  the  roles  they 
played.  We  are  grateful  to 
Washington  because,  in  a  time 
of  construction,  he  was  scrupu- 
lous in  honoring  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  We  are 
grateful  to  Lincoln,  because,  in 
a  time  of  dissolution,  he  hon- 
ored the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  stretching  the  letter  al- 
most to  its  limis. 

(Copyright  1960) 


Presidents 


Between  Them 
They  Patterned 
A  Nation's  Ideals 

By  Clinton  rossiter 

Thf  *  myth  arid'  reality  of 
American  history  seldom 
com^within  shouting,  distance 
of  one  another.  . 

Occasionally,  however, 
happy  legend  ,  and  hard  fact 
match  up  almost  exactly.  An 
example  is  the  judgment  that 
the  two  best  Presidents  we 
have  ever  had  were  George 
Washington:  and  Abraham 
Lincolil       ■''  ^^jt... 

George  Washington's  influ- 
ence was  felt  upon  the  Presi- 
dency .even  before  'there  was 
a  Presidency.  No  single  fact 
had  more  to  do  with  the  shap- 
ing;, of  this  splendid  qffice  in 
the,  Convention  of  1787  than 
the;  universal  assumption  that 
Washington  would  be  chosen 
as  its  first  occupant. 

The  most  meaningful  judg- 
mefifii;  one  can  makj&.of  Wash- 
ington's eight  years  on  'the 
Presidency  is  that^fte  fulfilled 
thfr-hopes  of  the  friends  of  the 
Constitution  and  spiked  the 
fea^rs  of  its  ciitics. 

"ijie  hopes ;  of  its  friends 
'  were  that  the  creation  of  an 
energetic  executive  would 
provide  authority  to  execute 
the.,  laws  with  dispatch  and 
vigor.  The  government  of 'the 
new  republic  was  in  desper- 
ate need  of  power,  power  to 
make  policy  and  power  .  to 
carry  it  through.  Article  I  of 
the  Constitution, which. estab- 
lished, Congress' .  powers'  and 
duties,  proved5  to  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  first  half  of  this 
need1;  ; Article '  II,  which  out- 
lined the  President's  powers, 
as  interpjteted  by  Washington,  , 
proved  to  be^e  answer  .tb.lhe'  1 
second  ho  if 

He  wa#  •'leejKainly  not  a 
Preside7it.in):tiie  image  of  the 
Roosevelt? -or"  Truman.  When 
faced  with :  a  situation  that 
called  for  .decisive  action,  be 
took  a  -pairifjjl-amount  of  time 
makiHgMrJfnis  jnind.  He-rec-  - 
ognized  that  his  decisions 
might  set  precedents  for  the 
long  future,  and  this  recogni- 
tion gave  an  extra  measure 
Of  gravity  to  his  conduct  of 
the  office. 


NO  TYRANT 

When  Washington  was 
ready,  however,  he  acted  con- 
fidently and  with  courage. 
His  major  contributions  to 
the  concept  of  vigorous  gov- 
ernment Under  the  leadership 
Of  a  vigorous  executive  were 
in  the  field  Of  foreign  rela- 
tions. The  recognition  of  re- 
publican France,  the  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality,  the 
negotiation  of  Jay's  treaty, 
and  the  refusal  to  lay  diplo- 
matic correspondence  before 
the  House  of  Representatives 
set  precedents  for  all  future 
Presidents  to  follow  —  or  be 
counted,  failures. 

Critics  of  the  Constitution 
had  feared, that  it  gave  the 
Executive  too  much  power, 
and  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  go 
straight  into  tyranny.  That  it 
did  not  was  the  result  of 
many  factors,  not  the  least 
important,  the.  single-minded 
.  devotion  of  Washington  to  the 
principles  of  "republican  gov-  , 

•  eminent."  Two  or  three-arbi- 
.  trary.acts  could  easily  have 

aroused  a  popular  demand 
for  an  ^amendment  to  cut  the 
Presidency  down  to  size.  But 
Washington's  conduct  was  al- 
ways eminently  constitu- 
tional. He  did  the  new  repub- 
lic a  mighty,  service  by  fi.tr 

I    ting  the  Presidency  carefully 
into  the  emerging  pattern  of 

A  American  constitutionalism. 
He  did  a  great  deal  more 
than  this,  of  course,  for  he 
put  his  own  enormous  pres- 

•  tige  behind  the  new  Constitu- 
tion and  thus  made  it  accept- 
able to  the  American  people. 
His  grand  tours  through  the 
states  reinforced  popular 
trust  in  the  Constitution  and 
stirred  popular  interest  in  the 
Presidency.  On  the  first  of 
these  trips  he  fought  a  po- 
lite but  dogged  battle  with 
vain  Governor  John  Hancock 
of  Massachusetts  over  one  of 
the  most  ancient  questions  of 
applied  political  science :  Who 
should  call  first  on  whom? 
The  battle  was  fierce,  but  a 
stubborn  Washington,  who  in- 
sisted icily  that  Hancock 
make  the  first  call,  finally 
won  a  victory  of  profound 
symbolic  importance  for  the 
authority  of  the  new  national 
government  and  for  the  pres- 
tige of  its  Chief  of  State. 

The  humbling  of  a  governor 
in  1789  and  the  enforcement  of 


the  federal  laws  in  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion  of  1793  are 
two  precedents  that  stood 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  good 
stead  in  the  Little  Rock  crisis 
of  1957. 

Washington's  great  gifts  to 
the  Presidency  were  dignity, 
power,  and  constitutionalism. 
It  has  been  said  of  Washing- 
ton that  he  could  have  been  a 


king  but  chose  to  he-,  some- 
thing more  exalted:  the  first 
elected  head  of  the  first  truly 
free  government. 

Lincoln  came  to  the  office 
with  Very  few  advance 
thoughts  about  the  authority 
it  embodied.  Many  of  his 
critics  were  certain  that  his 
administration  would  prove 
too  feeble.  Lincoln  soon 
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Lithographed  by  Cuxrler  &  Ives  Just  alter  Lincoln's.  Pea* 


proved  them  grossly  Wrong. 
-  He  was '  never,  greatly,  con- 
cerned about-  the  forms  his 
actions ;  might  ■  take.    It  ■  wa  s 
enough  for  "Joint  to  act. 
P  ATH  TO  POWER  !.- 
,  '"The  way  jn,  which  Lincoln 
moved  step  by  step  to  sweep- 
ing'authority  can, be  read  in 
'the.t^tnefable  of  his  actions  in 
the  11  weeks  of  mingled  des- 
pair and  hope  between,  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  special 
session  of  Congress. 

April  15:  He  calls  out  the 
militia  to  supress  the  rebel- 
lion, and  summons  Congress 
to  a  special  session  on  July  4, 
1861,  thus  giving  himself  a 
free  hand  to  crush  the  rebel- 
lion swiftly  without,  the  vex- 
atious presence  of  an  unpre- 
dictable legislature. 

April  19:  He  clamps  a 
blockade  on  the  ports  of  seven 
seceded  states,  a  course  of 
action  hitherto  regarded  as 
unconstitutional  except  in 
foreign  war. 

April  20:  He  orders  19  ves- 
sels to  be  added  immediately 
to  the  Navy,  "for  purposes  of 
public  defense."  He  also  takes 


a  number  of  extraordinary 
actions.  He  pledges  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  for  a 
temporary  loan  of  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars;  author- 
izes persons  "represented  to 
him  as  being  or  about'  to 
engage  in  disloyal  and 
treasonable  practices  to  be 
arrested  .  .  .";  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
advance  two  million  of  un- 
appropriated funds  to  three 
private  citizens  of  New  York 
absolutely  unauthorized  to  re- 
ceive .them  "to  be  used  in 
meeting  such  requisitions  .  .  . 
necessary  for  the  defense  and 
support  of  the  government." 

April  27:  He  empowers  the 
Army's  commanding  general 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas" 
corpus  along  the  line  of  com- 
munication between  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington,  in  the 
face  of  almost  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  constitutional 
clause  regulating  the  writ  is 
directed  to  Congress  alone. 

May  3:  He  boldly  invades 
the  reserved  area  of  con- 
gressional power  by  appealing 
for  "42,034  volunteers  ..." 


and  by  enlarging  the  regular 
•  Army. 

July  2:  He  extends  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  York  the 
line  along  which  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  may  be  sus- 
pended. 

.  These  actions  add  up  to  the 
so-called  "Lincoln  dictator- 
ship," a  pattern  of  presiden- 
tial activity  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  United 
States.  By  the  time  Congress 
had  come  together  on  July  4, 
Lincoln  had  set  on  foot  a  com- 
plete program  to  suppress  the 
insurrection. 

Lincoln  greeted  the  session 
with  a 'special  message,  a  re- 
markable state  paper  in  which 
he  described  most  of  his  ac- 
tions, rationalized  the  more 
doubtful  of  these  by  referring 
to  the  "war  power .  of  the 
government,"  and  in'  v  i  t  e  d 
' congressional  ratification. 

He  asserted  that  the  power 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 


Abraham  Lincoln 


George  Washington 


corpus  could  belong  to  him  as 
well  as  to  Congress,  but  he 
tactfully  left  the ,,  subsequent 
disposal  of  this  ratter  to  the 
legislators.  The  whole  tenor  of 
his  message  implied  that  the 
government  possessed  a  final 
power  of  self-preservation,  a 
power  to  be  wielded  primarily 
by  the  president.  In  an  in- 
stance of  urgent  necessity,  an 
official  of  a  constitutional 
state  may  act  more  faithfully 
to  his  oath  of  office  if  he 
breaks  one  law  in  order  that 
the  rest  may  endure. 

Congress  did  what  it  could 
to  cut  him  down  from  an 
Andrew  Jackson,  to,  at  the 
very  most,  a  James  K.  Polk. 
Lincoln,  however,  although 
always  respectfid  of  Congress, 
went  forward  resolutely  on  his 
power-directed  course.  He  had 
brought  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency to  a  new  plateau  of 
power  and  pre'stige,  and  he 
kept  it  there  to  the  end. 

I  think  there  was  one  pro- 
found similarity,  and  likewise 
one  profound  dissimilarity, 
between  the  Presidencies  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  The 
similarity  was  essentially  a 
question  of  style,  for  each  was 
a  pragmatic  statesman  who 
was  most  successful  when  he 
played  by  ear.  Each  accepted 


happily  the  ground  rules  of 
American  constitutionalism, 
but  within  these  rules  hs 
played  the  game  with  an  eye 
for  practical  success  rather 
than  for  doctrinal  consistency. 
Each  had  virtually  no  prece- 
dents on  which  ,to  fall  back 
for  aid  and  comfort,  and  each 
set  a  whole  array/of  thetTt  for 
later  Presidents'  to  follow 
gratefully.  .    : ,j  ■■■„.. 
1  •  '  T^e  -most   importaiit. :  dis- 
similarity was  in,  the  roles 
they  played.  We'  are.  grateful 
to  Washington  because,  m  a 
time  "of  construction,  he  was 
scrupulous  in'  honoring  the 
letter  -and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution.^. We  are. grateful  to 
Lincoln,  because,  in.  a  time  of 
dissolution,  he"  honored  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  by 
stretching  the  letter  .almost  to 
its  limits. 

(Convriffhl,   1!>«».   American  Heritor 
Mngaxine)  * 


America's  two  greatest  presidents  have  two  of  her  finest 
memorials  in  the  Washington  Monument  (upper)  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  both  in  the  Nation's  capital. 


Washington  and  Lincoln... 
Symbols  of  Freedom 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whose  birthday  an- 
niversaries we  celebrate  this 
month  stand  throughout  the  world 
as  symbols  of  freedom  and  devo- 
tion to  principle.  No  other  Amer- 
icans living  or  dead  have  had  the 
impact  on  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  people  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  at  home,  as  had  our  first 
and  sixteenth  Presidents. 

George  Washington  —  comman- 
der of  the  tattered  colonial  army, 
chairman    of   the  Constitutional' 
Convention,  first  President  of  the 
United  States  — was  to  his  con- 
temporaries indisputably  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It 
was  certainly  true  that  "the  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  Union  was 
centered  in  Washington."  After 
Washington's     death,  Jefferson 
wrote:  "Never  did  nature  and  for- 
tune combine  more  perfectly 'to 
make  a  man  great,  and  to  place 
him  in  .  .  .  everlasting  remem- 
brance." 

At  the  time  however,  Americans 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  reali- 
ties —  glorious  though  they  were  — 
of  Washington's  life.  They  wanted 
a  flawless  hero.  And  so  it  was 
that  Washington  "was  destined  to 
a  stature  in  death,"  as  wrote 
historian  Daniel  Boorstin,  which 
he  had  never  attained  in  life  .  .  . 
A  deification  which  in  European 
history  might  have  required  cen- 
turies was  accomplished  here  in 
decades." 

Poor,  unlettered  immigrants  ar- 
riving here  at  the  turn  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  knew  that  they 
were  coming  to  the  country 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Writers  andar 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


of 


tists  in  this  country  and  abroad 
have  declared  that  the  legend  of 
Lincoln  'inspired  their  works.  In 
Latin  America  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln has  an  equal  place  of  honor 
with  national  heroes.  The  words 
of  Lincoln  and  books  about  him 
have  been  translated  into  almost 
every  language  in  addition  to  the 
many  original  works  of  scholar- 
ship done  on  his  life  and  times 
particularly  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
South  America. 

Why  has  the  image  of  this  gaunt, 
stooping  figure,  burdened  with  the 
woes  of  a  whole  nation,  spread 
so  far  abroad?  He  was  not  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  as 
was  Washington  and  the  other  he- 
roes of  the  Revolution.  Many  peo- 
ple revere  him  because  he  freed 
the  slaves,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  slavery  would  have  come  to 
an  end  in  this  country  eventually, 
as  it  has  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try. There  were  many  in  both 
North  and  South  who  saw  the  evils 
of  slavery  and  wished  to  end  it. 
However,  the  union  of  American 
states  might  havejseen  destroyed 
in  the  process,  and  it  was  Lin- 
coln's chief  concern,  that  it  should 
not  be. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  char- 
acter shining  through  his  words 
and  deeds  that  caused  him  to  be 
held  in  such  high  esteem  through- 
out the  world.  It  was  the  combina- 
tion of  humility  and  grandeur  that 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  greatness 
and  made  him  stand  out  above  all 
other  men.  During  his  life,  his 
quality  was  recognized  and  hon- 
ored; his  posthumous  fame  is  a 
legend  in  every  country  of  the 
world.  -dr 


reside 


By  Clinton  Rossiter 

The  myth  and  reality  of  American  history  seldom 
some  within  shouting  distance  of  one  another. 

Occasionally,  however,  happy  legend  and  hard  fact 
natch  up  almost,  exactly.  An  example  is  the  judgment 
hat  the  two  best,  presidents  we  have  ever  had  were 
3eorge  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Washington's  influence  was 


elt  upon  the  presidency  even 
lefore  there  was  a  presi- 
dency. No  single  fact  had 
n ore  to  do  with  the  shaping 
jf  this  splendid  office  in  the 
convention  of  1787  than  the 
miversal  assumption  that 
Washington  would  be  chosen 
is  its  first  occupant. 

The  most  meaningful  judg- 
nent  one  can  make  of  Wash- 
ington's eight  years  in  the 
presidency  is  that  he  fulfilled 
;he  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
-.he  Constitution  and  spiked 
die  fears  of  its  critics. 
Needed  Power 

The  hopes  of  its  friends 
vere  that  the  creation  of  an 
snergetie  executive  would 
vrovide  authority  to  execute 
he  laws  with  dispatch  and 
rigor.  The  government  of  the 
lew  republic  was  in  desper- 
ite  need  of  power,  power  to 
nake  policy  and  power  to 
;arry  it  through.  Article  I  of 
he  Constitution,  which  es- 
ablished    congress'  powers 

and  duties,  proved  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  first  half  of 
this  need.  Article  II,  which 
outlined  the  president's 
powers,    as    interpreted  by 
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ence  before  the  house  of  rep- 
rsentatives  set  precedents  for 
all  future  presidents  to  follow 
— or  be  counted  failures. 
No  Tyrant 
Critics  of  the  Constitution 
had  feared  that  it  gave  the 
executive  too  much  power, 
and  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  go- 
straight  into  tyranny.  That  ifcg: 
did  not  was  the  result  of  mahy|p 
factors,  not  the  least  impor-^ 
tant,  the  single  minded  devo 
tio'n'  of  Washington  to  the||| 
principles  of  "republican  gov-||§ 
eminent."  Two  or  three  arbi"ff||L 
trary  acts  could  easily  ha\e||| 


powers,    as    mid  pieicu    uj  — ~    *  H 

Washington,  proved  to  be  the  1  aroused  a  popular  demand  tor  | 
answer  to  the  second  half.    I  an  amendment  to  cut  the  pres- 1  a 

He  was  certainly  not  a'^ency  down  to  size.  But 
president  in  the  image  of  the  Washington's  conduct  was  al- 
Roosevelts  or  Truman.  When  wayS  eminently  constitution- 
faced  with  a  situation  that  &\  He  did  the  new  republic  a 
called  for  decisive  action,  he  mighty  service  by  fitting  the 
Look  a  painful  amount  of  time  presidency  carefully  into  the 
making  up  his  mind.  He  rec-  emerging  pattern  of  American 


Dgnized  that  his  decisions 
might  set  precedents  for  the 
long  future,  and  this  recog- 
nition gave  an  extra  measure 
of  gravity  to 
the  office. 

When  Washington  was 
ready,  however,  he  acted  con 


constitutionalism 

Grand  Tours  Helped 
He  did  a  great  deal  more 

rnnAirt  of  than  this,  of  course,  for  he 
his  conduct  of        hjs  own  enormous  pres- 
tige behind  the  new  Constitu- 
tion and  thus  made  it  accepta 


luseum  of  Cltv  of  New  York 

AT  ALTAR  OF  LIBERTY  —  These 
great  defenders  of  liberty  were  htho- 


CSn"  ble  to  the  American  people 
:ident]y  and  with  courage.  His  ^        &  tQUrs  through  the 

najor   contributions   to   the        *  reinforced  popular 


:oncept  of  vigorous  govern- 
nent  under  the  leadership  of 
i  vigorous  executive  were  in 
.he  field  of  foreign  relations. 
Die  recognition  of  republican 
"ranee,  the  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  the  negotiation  of 
lay's  treaty,  and  the  refusal 
:o  lay  diplomatic  correspond- 


graphed  by 
coin's  death 


Courier 
in  1865. 


states  reinforced  popular 
trust  in  the  Constitution  and 
stirred  popular  interest  in  the 
presidency. 

On  the  first  of  these  trips 
he  fought  a  polite  but  dogged 
battle  with  vain  Governor 
John  Hancock  of  Massa- 
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Washington  Monument 

chusetts  over  one  of  the 
most  ancient  questions  of  ap- 
plied political  science:  Who 
should  call  first  on  whom? 
The  battle  was  fierce,  but  a 
stubborn  Washington,  who 
insisted  icily  that  Hancock 
make  the  first  call,  finally 
won  a  victory  of  profound 
symbolic  importance  for  the 
authority  of  the  new  national 
government  and  for  the  pres- 
tige of  its  chief  of  state. 

The  humbling  of  a  governor 
in  1789  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  federal  laws  in  the 
Whisky  Rebellion  of  1793  are 
two  precedents  that  stood 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  good 
stead  in  the  Little  Rock  crisis 
in  1957. 

Washington's  great  gifts  to 
the  presidency  were  dignity, 


power  and  constitutionalism. 
It  has  been  said  of  Washing- 
ton that  he  could  have  been 
a  king  but  chose  to  be  some- 
thing more  exalted:  The  first 
elected  head  of  the  first  truly 
free  government. 

Few  Advance  Thoughts 
Lincoln  came  to  the  ornce 
with  very  few  advance 
thoughts  about  the  authority 
it  embodied.  Many  of  his 
critics  were  certain  his  ad- 
ministration would  prove  too 
feeble.  Lincoln  soon  proved 
them  grossly  wrong.  He  was 
never  greatly  concerned 
about  the  forms  his  actions 
might  take.  It  was  enough  for 
him  to  act. 

The  way  in  which  Lincoln 
moved  step  by  step  to  sweep- 
ing authority  can  be  read  in 
the  timetable  of  his  actions 
in  the  11  weeks  of  mingled 
despair  and  hope  between  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the 
special  session  of  congress. 

April  15th  —  He  calls  out 
the  militia  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion, and  summons  con- 
gress to  a  special  session  on 
July  4,  1861,  thus  giving  him- 
self a  free  hand  to  crush  the 

rebellion  swiftly  without  the 
vexatious  presence  of  an  un- 
predictable legislature. 

April  19th  —  He  clamps  a 
blockade  on  the  ports  of  sev- 
en seceded  states,  a  course  of 
action  hitherto  regarded  as 
unconstitutional  except  in  for- 
eign war. 

April  20th— He  orders  19 
vessels  to  be  added  immedi- 
ately to  the  navy,  "for  pur- 
poses of  public  defense."  He 
also  takes  a  number  of  ex- 
traordinary actions.  He 
pledges  the  credit  of  the  US 


for  a  temporary  loan  of  $250,- 
000,000;    authorizes  persons 
"represented  to  him  as  being 
or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal 
and  treasonable  practices  to 
be  arrested  .  .  .";  directs  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
advance  $2,000,000  of  unap- 
propriated funds  to  three  pri- 
vate citizens  of  New  York 
absolutely  unauthorized  to  re- 
ceive them  "to  be  used  in 
meeting  such  requisitions  .  .  . 
necessary  for  the  defense  and 
support  of  the  government." 
Suspended  Writ 
April  27th— He  empowers 
the  army's  commanding  gen- 
eral to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  along  the  line 
of    communication  between 
Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
in  the  face  of  almost  unan- 
imous opinion  that  the  con- 
stitutional clause  regulating 
the  writ  is  directed  to  con- 
gress alone. 

May  3rd— He  boldly  in- 
vades the  reserved  area  of 
congressional  power  by  ap- 
pealing for  "42,034  volun- 
teers .  .  ."  and  by  enlarging 
the  regular  army, 
j  July  2nd — He  extends  from 
'Philadelphia  to  New  York  the 
line  along  which  the  writ  of  j 
habeas  corpus  may  be  sus- 
pended. - 

j  These  actions  add  up  to  the 
socalled  "Lincoln  dictator- 
I  ship,"  a  pattern  of  presiden- 
tial activity  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  US.  By  the 
time  congress  had  come  to- 
gether on  July  4th,  Lincoln 
had  set  on  foot  a  complete 
program  to  suppress  the  in- 
surrection. 

Lincoln  greeted  the  session 
with  a  special  message,  a  re- 
markable state  paper  in 
which  he  described  most  of 


Ins  actions,  rationalized  the 
more  doubtful  of  these  by  re- 
ferring to  the  "war  power  of 
the  government,"  and  invited 
congressional  ratification. 
Congress  No  Deterrent 
He  asserted  that  the  power 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  could  belong  to  him  as 
well  as  to  congress,  but  he 
tactfully  left  the  subsequent 
disposal  of  this  matter  to  the 
legislators.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  message  implied  that 
the  government  possessed  a 
final  power  of  self  preserva- 
tion, a  power  to  be  wielded1 
primarily  by  the  president.  In 
an  instance  of  urgent  neces- 
sity, an  official  of  a  constitu- 
tional state  may  act  more 
faithfully  to  his  oath  of  office 
if  he  breaks  one  law  in  order 
that  the  rest  may  endure. 

Congress  did  what  it  could 
to  cut  him  down  from  an  An- 
drew Jackson,  to,  at  the  very 
most,  a  James  K.  Polk.  Lin- 
coln, however,  although  al- 
ways respectful  of  congress, 
went  forward  resolutely  on 
his  power  directed  course.  He 
had  brought  the  office  of  the 
presidency  to  a  new  plateau 
of  power  and  prestige,  and  he 
kept  it  there  to  the  end. 

I  think  there  was  one  pro- 
found similarity,  and  likewise 
one    profound  dissimilarity, 
between  the  presidencies  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  The 
similarity  was  essentially  a 
question  of  style,  for  each  wo* 
a  pragmatic  statesman  who 
was  most  successful  when  he 
played  by  ear.  Each  accepted 
happily  the  ground  rules  of 
American  constutionalism,  but 
within  these  rules  he  played 
the  game  with  an  eye  for  prac 
tical  success  rather  than  for 
doctrinal  consistency.  Each 
had  virtually  no  precedents  on 
which  to  fall  back  for  aid  and 
comfort,  and  each  set  a  whole 
array  of  them  for  later  presi- 
dents to  follow  gratefully. 

The.  most  important  dissimi 
larity  was  the  roles  they 
played.  We  are  grateful  to 
Washington  because,  in  a  time 
of  construction,  he  was  scru- 
pulous in  honoring  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
We  are  grateful  to  Lincoln, 
because,  in  a  time  of  dissolu- 
tion, he  honored  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  by  stretching 
the  letter  almost  to  its  limits. 
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LINCOLN  AND  THE  HATEFUL  POET 


No  one  hated  Abraham  Lincoln  as  thoroughly  as  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  did.  He  could  find  little  to  admire  in  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal character  and  less  in  the  Sixteenth  President's  political 
legacy.  Masters's  book,  Lincoln:  The  Man  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  1931),  was  a  publishing  sensation  which  caused  tidal 
waves  of  indignation  across  America.  Today,  the  book  and 
the  controversy  over  it  are  almost  completely  forgotten.  The 
book  is  deservedly  forgotten,  but  the  controversy  over  it 
merits  some  attention.  It  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  popular 
literature  in  America.  It  was  something  of  a  turning  point  in 
the  career  of  Lincoln's  image  in  modern  America.  And  it  re- 
vealed here  and  there  some  of  the  great  intellectual  currents  of 
that  era  of  depression. 

Masters  was  an  unlikely  Lincoln-hater.  Had  he  written  a 
book  which  praised  Lincoln,  reviewers  and  critics  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  explain. 
They  would  have  pointed 
to  Masters's  roots  in  Lin- 
coln country.  Though 
born  in  Garrett,  Kansas, 
in  1869,  Masters  grew  up 
near  the  site  which  has 
prompted  more  senti- 
mental revery  about  Lin- 
coln than  any  other,  New 
Salem.  That  village  be- 
came a  ghost  town  even 
in  Lincoln's  life,  but 
nearby  Petersburg, 
which  took  its  village  life 
from  New  Salem's  death, 
survived.  There,  and  in 
Lewistown,  Masters 
spent  his  youth.  The  ro- 
mance of  this  Sangamon 
River  country  capti- 
vated even  Masters.  His 
Spoon  River  Anthology 
(1914),  which  made 
Masters  famous  as  a 
poet,  included  an  oft- 
quoted  epitaph  for  Ann 
Rutledge: 

Out  of  me  unworthy 

and  unknown 

The    vibrations  of 

deathless  music; 

"With  malice  toward 

none,  with  charity 

for  all." 

Out  of  me  the 
forgiveness  of 
millions  toward 
millions, 

And  the  beneficent 
face  of  a  nation 
Shining  with  justice 
and  truth. 

I  am  Anne  Rutledge 
who  sleep  beneath 
these  weeds, 
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FIGURE  1.  Before  World  War  I,  popular  magazines  dealt  rev- 
erentially with  Lincoln  and  Washington.  Debunking  was  not 
the  fashion. 


Beloved  in  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Wedded  to  him,  not  through  union, 
But  through  separation. 
Bloom  forever,  O  Republic. 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom! 

A  closer  look  at  Masters's  early  years  reveals  that  he  was 
both  a  part  of  his  environment  and  a  man  at  odds  with  it.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Democrat  with  little  sympathy  for  the 
North  during  the  Civil  War.  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  father, 
Hardin  W.  Masters,  ran  away  to  enlist  in  the  army  during  the 
war,  but  his  father  brought  him  back.  Hardin  Masters  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  dabbled  in  Democratic  politics.  He  crossed 
the  prohibition-minded  Republicans  of  Lewistown  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters 
continued  the  family  tra- 
dition of  affiliation  with 
the  Democratic  party.  He 
too  became  a  lawyer,  after 
graduation  from  Knox 
College  in  Galesburg, 
and  established  a  prac- 
tice in  Chicago.  He  con- 
tinued to  practice  law 
somewhat  unhappily  un- 
til his  literary  career 
allowed  him  to  give  it  up 
in  1920. 

Lincoln:  The  Man  was 
Edgar  Lee  Masters's  first 
biography.  He  had  al- 
ways been  interested  in 
politics  and  in  history. 
Biography  was  im- 
mensely popular  in 
America  between  the 
World  Wars,  in  part  be- 
cause a  new  style  of  bio- 
graphical  writing 
titillated  the  popular  im- 
agination. This  was  the 
great  age  of  the  "de- 
bunker,"  who  slayed 
American  heroes  in  print 
by  the  dozens.  The 
prudes  and  the  reli- 
giously earnest,  like 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
William  Jennings 
Bryan,  were  natural  tar- 
gets for  this  age  of  revolt 
against  Victorian 
morality,  but  soon  the 
political  figures  were  the 
objects  of  attack.  George 
Washington  fell  to  the 
pen  of  Rupert  Hughes  in 
1926.  George  Washing- 
ton: The  Human  Being  & 
The   Hero   (New  York: 
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Ralph  Waldo  Emerson     |B§  Thomas  Jefferson 


William  Morrow)  began 
by  describing  George 
Washington's  mother  as 
"a  very  human,  cantan- 
kerous old  lady"  who 
"smoked  a  pipe  in- 
cessantly" and  "dragged 
his  pride  into  the  dust  by 
seeking  a  pension  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  by 
wheedlings  and  borrow- 
ings and  complaints 
among  the  neighbors." 
Hughes  hated  Washing- 
ton's first  biographer,  "a 
canting  sentimentalist, 
Parson  Weems,"  and 
stressed  that  Wash- 
ington was  not  "a 
man  of  piety."  Chapter 
XXVIII  ended  with  this 
characteristic  passage: 

But  George  Wash- 
ington had  left  old 
England  to  her  own 
devices.  He  was  bent 
upon  saving  himself 
first.  He  was  deep  in 
debt.  He  was  betrothed 
to  a  woman  of  great 
wealth.  He  was  going 
to  marry  and  settle 
down  to  the  making  of 
money.  Which,  after  all, 
is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties  of  any 
patriot. 

Masters  wrote  in  the 
same  debunking  spirit. 

Inspired  in  part  by 
the  success  of  Albert 
Beveridge's  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1809-1858 


Walt  Whitman 
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FIGURES  2,  3,  4.  Masters  thought  that  Lincoln's  fame  unfairly 
overshadowed  the  fame  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  Walt  Whitman.  Lincoln  himself  thought  Jefferson 
"the  most  distinguished  politician  of  our  history."  Emerson 
thought  Lincoln  was  "the  true  representative  of  this  conti- 
nent." Whitman  believed  that  Lincoln  was  "the  grandest  figure 
yet,  on  all  the  crowded  canvas  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  They 
would  not  have  complained  about  the  distribution  of  fame  as 
Masters  did. 


(1928),  Masters  argued 
that  "As  no  new  fact  of 
moment  about  Lincoln 
can  now  be  brought  to 
light,  the  time  has  arriv- 
ed when  his  apotheosis 
can  be  touched  with  the 
hand  of  rational 
analysis."  Masters's  de- 
bunking spirit  was  es- 
pecially informed  by  the 
anti-war  spirit  which  per- 
vaded intellectual  cir- 
cles in  America  after 
World  War  I.  Heroic  rep- 
utations and  wars  went 
hand  in  hand.  "War," 
Masters  wrote,  "makes 
brutes  of  those  who  prac- 
tice it,  and  cowards  and 
sycophants  of  those  who 
have  to  endure  it  against 
their  will;  and  when 
thinking  is  cowed  and 
judgment  is  shackled, 
great  reputations  can  be 
built  both  by  stifling  crit- 
icism and  by  artificing 
the  facts." 

The  portrait  of  Lin- 
coln that  Masters  drew 
was  savage.  The  Rail- 
splitter  was  "profoundly 
ashamed  of  the  poverty 
of  his  youth"  and,  there- 
fore, married  for  money 
and  leagued  himself 
politically  with  the  priv- 
ileged classes  in  the 
Whig  party.  Though 
"mannerless"  and  "un- 
kempt," Lincoln  was  no 
back-slapping  common 
man.  He  was  "cold,"  and 
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no  one  called  him  "Abe."  He  was  also  calculating;  there 
simply  "was  no  time  when  he  was  not  thinking  of  his  career." 
His  mind  was  "lazy."  He  never  studied  and  as  a  result  knew 
little  of  the  history  of  his  country  and  its  institutions.  He  was  a 
"slick"  and  "crafty"  politician. 

Masters  relied  on  Beveridge's  recent  biography  and 
William  H.  Herndon's  older  one  for  the  details  to  support  this 
hostile  portrait  of  Lincoln's  personality.  But  Herndon  and 
Beveridge  wrote  little  or  nothing  about  Lincoln's  Presidency. 
For  his  appraisal  of  that  part  of  Lincoln's  life,  Masters  relied 
on  his  own  political  prejudices.  He  dedicated  the  bopk  "To  the 
Memory  of  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  THE  PREEMINENT 
PHILOSOPHER  —  STATESMAN  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  THEIR  GREATEST  PRESIDENT;  WHOSE 
UNIVERSAL  GENIUS  THROUGH  A  LONG  LIFE  WAS 
DEVOTED  TO  THE  PEACE,  ENLIGHTENMENT  AND 
LIBERTY  OF  THE  UNION  CREATED  BY  THE  CON- 
STITUTION OF  1787."  Lincoln  "was  a  Hamiltonian  always, 
though  his  awkwardness  and  poverty,  and  somewhat  gre- 
garious nature  and  democratic  words  seemed  to  mark  him  as 
the  son  of  Jefferson."  He  centralized  power. 

Lincoln,  Masters  argued,  could  and  should  have  avoided 
the  Civil  War.  Instead,  he  ordered  the  invasion  of  the  South. 
He  was  a  conqueror.  He  obliterated  states'  rights  and  with 
them  the  true  republic.  In  this  crusade  Lincoln  wedded  reli- 
gious cant  to  centralizing  politics  ("Hebraic  Puritanism," 
Masters  called  it)  and  ushered  in  the  forces  of  industrial  plu- 
tocracy, prohibition,  and  political  corruption. 

Even  for  an  age  used  to  debunking,  Masters  went  too  far. 
Rupert  Hughes  had  been  more  circumspect.  "As  a  god,"  he 
said,  "Washington  was  a  woeful  failure;  as  a  man  he  was  tre- 
mendous." Masters  did  not  give  Lincoln  any  praise  except  to 
say  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor.  The  result  was  a  howl  of  in- 
dignation all  across  America.  School  teachers,  Boston  book- 
sellers, preachers,  and  Lincoln  admirers  denounced  the  book 
in  dozens  of  letters  to  the  editor,  articles,  and  sermons. 
Charles  E.  Tracewell  put  it  very  succinctly  in  the  Washington 
Star:  "He  overdid  it." 

Reactions  to  the  book  ranged  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous. Lewis  Gannett  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  con- 
fessed "to  a  total  disbelief  in  heroes  and  a  profound  convic- 
tion of  the  high  virture  of  debunking.  The  conventional 
mythology  according  to  which  all  great  men  were  born  great 
and  never  stole  cherries  or  told  fibs  encourages  small  boys  to 
feel  guilty  if  they  are  not  prigs.  It  is  a  loathsome  philosophy." 
He  quarreled  with  Masters  not  because  he  debunked  but  be- 
cause he  rebunked.  It  was  "sheer  poetry"  and  "heroic 
moralizing"  but  all  for  the  other  side.  "Mr.  Masters  too  has  a 
spotless  hero,"  Gannett  said,  "Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  his 
hordes  of  angels  are  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy."  The 
Oneida  (New  York)  Dispatch  said  that  "Masters'  arguments 
fall  of  their  own  weight,  inasmuch  as  his  only  declaration  in 
Lincoln's  favor  is  that  'he  had  a  sense  of  humor.'"  Yale's 
William  Lyon  Phelps  was  disgusted.  "Never  in  history,"  he 
said,  "has  literature  been  so  consistently  filthy  and  rotten  as 
today  ....  it  is  getting  so  a  good  man  is  afraid  to  die."  Repre- 
sentative Joe  Crail  of  California,  who  had  not  read  the  book, 
called  it  "obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  filthy  and  indecent"  and 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to  ban  its  circulation  through  the 
mail.  And  the  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  tomb  declared:  "I  have 
300  pictures  of  Lincoln,  taken  at  various  ages  after  he  was  5 
years  of  age,  showing  him  in  many  poses,  and  not  one  even 
hints  that  he  was  'unkempt.'  .  .  .  His  clothes  were  neat,  his 
hair  well  combed  and  his  features  pleasant." 

Richard  F.  Fuller,  treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Boston 
Book  Merchants  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald 
stating  that  he  was  glad  that  Lincoln:  The  Man  was  not 
selling  well.  The  Boston  newspaper  speculated  that  "the  craze 
for  biography"  was  ebbing,  but  Masters's  publisher  reported 
no  disappointment  with  sales  in  New  York.  William  L.  Nevin, 
president  of  New  York's  John  Wanamaker  department  store, 
refused  to  place  the  book  on  sale.  Wanamaker's  Philadelphia 
store  did  the  same. 

Masters  had  a  fine  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters,  especially 
as  a  poet,  and  Samuel  B.  Howe  of  the  South  Side  High  School 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  found  it  beyond  his  "powers  of  belief 
that  a  man  like  Masters  could  say  the  things  he  is  quoted  as 
saying."  It  was  not  an  angry  young  man's  book.  Masters  was 
over  sixty  when  he  wrote  it,  and  this  fact  invited  speculation 
about  his  motive.  Famed  Lincoln  collector  Oliver  R.  Barrett  of 
Chicago  said  that  Masters  "glimpsed  over  the  top  of  mediocri- 
ty" with  his  Spoon  River  Anthology,  "but  from  the  infection  of 
that  fatal  praise  he  became  too  fearless,  too  painfully 


analytical,  and  too  willing  to  warm  over  and  serve  up  his 
earlier  successes.  His  popularity  waned,  the  public  turned  to 
newer  lights,  and  now  his  'Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man' 
appears  —  a  volume  of  protest."  He  noted  also  that  Masters 
called  Jefferson,  Whitman,  and  Emerson  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans from  whose  fame  "the  praise  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
Lincoln  is  a  robbery."  Jefferson  was  long  dead  by  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  Presidency,  of  course,  but  Emerson  and  Whitman 
both  praised  Lincoln.  Officials  of  the  National  Lincoln 
League  referred  simply  to  the  author's  "commercialized  base- 
ness." 

Thoughtful  reviewers  ranged  widely  in  their  assessments  of 
the  book.  A  writer  for  the  Hugo  (Oklahoma)  News  read  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine  review  of  Lincoln:  The  Man  and 
complimented  it: 

It  was  wisely  observed  by  the  .  .  .  reviewer  that  Masters' 
work  is  no  Confederate  biography  —  that  it  is  a  copperhead 
biography  —  that  it  is  such  a  book  as  a  Knight  of  the  Gold- 
en Circle  would  have  written.  For  it  is  personal.  It  is  spite- 
ful. It  is  hateful.  It  is  mean.  A  Confederate  writer  probably 
would  criticise  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  war  presi- 
dent, but  he  certainly  would  eulogize  the  kindly  personality 
and  charitable  spirit  of  Lincoln.  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  no  other  section  of  the  country  is  the  Lincoln  name 
attaining  such  stature  right  now  as  it  is  attaining  at  the 
south.  The  revelatory  works  of  Claude  Bowers  and  Striker 
and  George  Fort  Milton  are  teaching  southerners  how 
terrible  a  loss  they  suffered  when  Lincoln  was  killed  and  his 
peace-making  policies  were  repudiated  by  political  radicals. 
Most  southerners  now  believe  that  if  Lincoln  had  lived,  he 
would  have  been  more  successful  than  Andrew  Johnson  in 
his  efforts  to  prevent  the  onrush  of  the  reconstruction  terror. 
This  astute  writer  put  his  finger  on  a  principal  reason  why 
Masters  found  almost  no  allies  at  all  in  his  attack  on  Lincoln. 
Several  editorials  from  former  Confederate  states,  though 
they  showed  no  special  interest  in  defending  Lincoln,  did  link 
him  with  Andrew  Johnson  and  the  (then)  new  view  that  John- 
son tried  to  follow  Lincoln's  mild  Reconstruction  policies  and 
to  fend  off  a  Radical  Republican  conspiracy  to  rape  the  South. 
The  reviewer's  assessment  of  opinion  in  the  South  was 
accurate.  Times  had  changed  since  1865. 

Few  wasted  any  kind  words  on  Masters's  effort.  Pro- 
fessional cynic  H.  L.  Mencken,  whose  review  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  was  widely  quoted  and  attacked,  praised  the 
book.  Mencken  agreed  that  "Lincoln  turned  his  back  on  the 
Jacksonian  tradition  and  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  tide  that  was  eventually  to  wash  away  the  old  Republic  al- 
together and  leave  in  its  place  a  plutocratic  oligarchy  hard  to 
distinguish  from  the  Roman."  Lincoln's  "most  memorable 
feat,"  Mencken  wrote,  "was  his  appointment  of  the  Lord  God 
Jehova  to  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee."  The  Bill  of  Rights,  Mencken  added, 
"has  never  recovered"  from  Lincoln's  repressive  adminis- 
tration. 

Claude  Bowers,  newspaperman-turned-historian  and  an 
active  Democrat,  called  the  book  "intensely  interesting"  and 
"challenging."  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  thought  the  book  might 
"compel  the  devotees  of  the  Lincoln  cult  to  listen  to  reason, 
something  which  they  have  not  done  in  our  generation." 
Barnes  had  argued  "at  the  very  progressive  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  in  Boston"  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  in  his  own 
day;  Barnes  only  "narrowly  escaped  physical  assault  at  the 
hands  of  an  Anglican  Bishop  who  was  present."  Masters 
"rendered  a  genuine  constructive  service"  by  establishing 
"the  precedent  for  fearless  investigation  of  the  career  of  the 
Great  Emancipator."  The  Syracuse  (New  York)  Standard  in- 
terviewed faculty  members  at  the  local  university,  one  of 
whom,  history  professor  Edwin  P.  Tanner,  also  thought 
"Masters  .  .  .  rendered  us  a  real  service."  Historian  H.  G. 
Eckenrode  praised  the  book  as  "an  exceedingly  powerful  and 
convincing  work." 

Most  thoughtful  critics  —  like  Louis  A.  Warren  in  Lincoln 
Lore;  Paul  Angle,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association;  and  historian  Claude  M.  Fuess  —  dismissed  the 
book  because  it  was  less  a  history  than  an  indictment. 
Masters  had  been  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  he  argued  a 
case  against  Lincoln  as  though  he  were  fighting  for  a  client's 
life.  Fuess  noted  the  excesses  of  Masters's  language.  The 
principles  of  the  Whig  party  "were  plunder  and  nothing  else." 
The  Republican  party  was  "conceived  in  hatred  and  mothered 
in  hatred,  and  went  forth  from  a  diseased  womb  without  a 
name."  Lincoln's  record  in  Congress  was  "a  tracing  of  his 
wavering  mind,  his  incoherent  thinking."  He  was  "an  under- 
sexed  man."  His  nomination  at  Chicago  was  the  result  of 
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''"brutality  and  cunning."  His  attitude  toward  the  South  was 
one  "of  hidden  and  deep  malignancy."  Warren  noted  that  the 
author  was  consumed  by  three  passions.  He  hated1  the 
Christian  religion:  he  hated  "modem  Americanism,  and 
especially  the  political  party  now  in  power  [Republicans]"; 
and  he  hated  most  American  heroes.  Angle  noted  the 
paradoxes  of  Masters "s  hatreds: 

An  advocate  of  slavery  as  a  social  system,  he  criticizes 
Lincoln  for  not  opposing  its  existence  in  the  South.  An 
opponent  of  capitalism,  he  lauds  Douglas  as  a  statesman 
of  the  industrial  era.  A  scathing  critic  of  those  who  would 
pass  moral  judgments,  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  his  book 
on  which  he  has  failed  to  condemn  or  justify. 
Lincoln:  The  Man.  then,  was  a  personal  book,  more  in- 
teresting for  what  it  revealed  about  Masters  than  for  what  it 
said  about  Lincoln.  Reporters  in  New  York  City  were  able  to 
interview  the  author,  and  the  newspaper  reports  of  these  in- 
terviews were  revealing.  Earl  Sparling  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
gram described  Masters  as  sitting  in  the  office  of  his 
publisher,  "'his  mouth  a  grim,  austere  slit,  only  his  battered 
hat  to  show  him  a  poet."  The  poet  said  that  "we  have  a 
Christian  republic;  no  slavery,  no  polygamy,  no  saloons;  only 
monopolists.  bureaucrats,  corrupt  courts,  imbecile  Senators 
obeying  Wall  Street,  fanatics,  clergymen."  The  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  calculated  to  make  Lincoln  famous,  was 
"in  the  direction  of  inspiring  Negroes  to  rise  and  kill  the  white 
people."  To  a  New  York  Times  reporter.  Masters  protested 
that  he  was  "not  an  iconoclast."  A  reporter  for  the  Herald  Tri- 
bune visited  Masters  in  his  home  on  West  Twenty -Third 
Street.  If  Lincoln  had  let  the  states  go  in  peace.  Masters  told 
the  reporter,  "They  would  have  come  back  into  the  Union  in 
less  than  five  years.  Economic  necessity  would  have  forced 
them  back," 

Nearly  fifty  years  later,  what  can  be  said  about  Edgar  Lee 
Masters  and  the  controversy  over  Lincoln:  The  Man?  First, 
though  he  railed  against  Wall  Street,  monopoly,  and  war, 
Masters' s  radicalism  was  largely  cultural  rather  than 
political.  Masters  said  that  he  hated  prohibition  "worse  than 
anything  since  abolition."  He  was  still  fighting  the  small- 
town Republican  prohibitionists  his  father  fought  back  in 
Lewistown.  His  political  and  social  criticism  was  neither  pro- 
found nor  well  thought  out.  It  had  a  veneer  of  sophistication 
because  of  his  penchant  for  constitutional  debate,  a  heritage 
of  his  legal  background.  Though  critics  dwelled  on  his  Demo- 
cratic affiliation,  his  denunciation  of  Lincoln's  centralizing 
power  would  not  endear  him  to  the  Democratic  partv  of  the 
1930s. 

Second.  Masters's  values  boiled  down  to  a  peculiar 
nostalgia  for  the  small-town  America  against  which  he  first 
rebelled  in  the  Spoon  River  Anthology.  He  believed  in  a 
"storybook  democracy,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  another  con- 
temporary novelist  and  social  critic,  John  Dos  Passos.  Much 
of  the  content  of  this  nostalgia  was  essentially  racist.  One  sus- 
pects that  the  Civil  War  seemed  hardly  worth  fighting  to  him 
because  he  could  not  see  any  wisdom  in  shedding  white  men's 
blood  for  the  sake  of  slaves.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "The 
Great  Race  Passes."  which  borrowed  its  key  phrase  from 
Madison  Grant's  famous  racist  book.  The  Passing  of  the 
Great  Race.  He  loathed  immigrants,  felt  that  Civil  War 
casualties  had  depleted  the  racial  stock  of  America's  "better 
days."  and  was  antisemitic.  Masters  hated  "Hebraic 
Puritanism"  in  part  because  he  saw  Christianity  as  per- 
petuating some  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Judaism.  He  once 
blamed  the  Civil  War  on  a  Jewish  lust  for  money.  He  thought 
that  Jews  had  spoiled  the  poetic  talent  of  Yachel  Lindsay: 
Jewish  critics  in  New  York  shaped  American  opinion  of 
poetry  written  in  Chicago. 

Third.  Masters  altogether  misjudged  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
When  Lincoln:  The  Man  appeared,  critic  after  critic  im- 
mediately labeled  it  as  just  another  debunking  book  in  the 
Rupert  Hughes  tradition.  Instead  of  riding  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
Masters  in  fact  sank  in  a  sea  of  predictable  cynicism  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  placed  the  book  in  the  "new  school  of 
biography  in  this  country"  and  attacked  the  evolution  of  this 
school: 

The  original  series  of  "real"  biographies  which  were  given 
to  the  public  many  years  ago  were  entertaining  and 
valuable  because  they  made  an  honest  attempt  to  depict 
notable  men  and  women  as  they  actually  existed.  But  in 
these  jazz  days  biographers  are  not  content  with  giving  dis- 
torted pictures  of  their  subjects:  they  also  take  joy  in  attack- 
ing their  motives. 


More  than  one  reviewer  had  ready  at  hand  this  anecdote  to 
scotch  the  debunking  spirit: 

Two  or  three  years  ago  another  American  writer  made  a 
speech  about  George  Washington  in  which  he  said  things 
resented  by  the  people,  who  revered  the  memory  of  the 
Father  of  His  Country.  The  day  after  the  speech  was  made 
the  Washington  correspondents  asked  President  Coolidge 
what  he  thought  about  the  things  that  had  been  said. 

Coolidge  turned,  looked  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
towering  Washington  monument,  and  said:  "I  notice  it  is 
still  up  there," 

Masters's  book  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  debunking  spirit  in 
America  between  the  wars.  The  popular  Lincoln  books  and 
plays  of  the  Depression  era  praised  Lincoln.  Robert  Sher- 
wood's play.  Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  and  Carl  Sandburg's 
mammoth  biography  are  the  obvious  examples.  Predictions 
that  Masters's  "Copperhead"  biography  would  not  put  a  dent 
in  Lincoln's  reputation  proved  true.  The  book  is  largely  for- 
gotten. Stephen  Oates.  whose  recent  biography  'With  Malice 
Toward  Xone:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  /  stresses  that  no 
one  called  Lincoln  "Abe,"  does  not  mention  Masters's  book. 
Even  Masters  himself  by  1944  could  write  an  article  on  "Abe 
Lincoln's  New  Salem"  which  called  "Lincoln's  career  .  .  . 
more  magical,  more  dramatic,  than  Washington's  or 
Jackson's."  He  wrote  the  article  for  a  magazine  he  would  sure- 
lv  have  shunned  in  1931,  The  Rotarian'. 


ABE  LIN-COL 
IN  ILLINOIS 

A  PLAY  BY  ROBERT  E.  SHERWOOD 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  5.  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  play,  published  as  a 
book  in  1939.  w  on  a  Pulitzer  Prize  and  launched  Ray- 
mond Massey's  career  as  a  portrayer  of  Lincoln  on 
stage  and  screen.  The  illustration  on  the  dust  jacket 
resembles  Massey  more  than  Lincoln  and  show  s  how- 
much  the  success  of  the  play  depended  on  the  actor  in 
Lincoln's  role.  The  legalistic  and  pro-Southern 
Masters  surely  disliked  Lincoln's  speech  in  the  play  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institu- 
tion "composed  of  mortal  men,  most  of  whom. .  .  .  come 
from  the  privileged  class  in  the  South." 
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A  Progressive  Admiration:  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Progressive  Era  was  a  great  period  for  American 
historical  writing.  The  two  most  learned  Presidents  since 
Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  occupied 
the  White  House  in  this  age  of  reform.  Both  men  were 
historians.  The  historical  discipline  was  becoming  more 
professionalized  every  day.  With  the  deaths  of  the 
contemporary  writers  who  knew  Abraham  Lincoln 
personally  —  William  H.  Herndon,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  John  Hay  —  Lincoln 
scholarship  was  becoming  more  critical  and  objective.  One  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Lincoln  literature,  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  appeared  near  the  end  of  the  era.  A  Republican 
and  Progressive,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  would  soon  bring 
writing  on  Lincoln  into  the  mainstream  of  professional 
historical  scholarship. 

The  greatest  spur  to  the  study  of  Lincoln  in  this  period  was 
the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial of  his  birth  in  1909.  To  this 
factor,  one  must  surely  add 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  interest 
in  the  life  of  the  Sixteenth 
President.  It  was  a  lifelong 
interest  inherited  from  his 
father.  Although  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Sr.,  had  married  into 
a  Georgia  slaveholding 
family,  he  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  apparently  met 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
while  he  was  in  Washington  in 
1862,  working  to  establish  a 
system  whereby  allotments  for 
soldiers'  families  could  be 
deducted  from  their  pay  before 
all  the  money  went  into  the 
hands  of  corrupt  sutlers  and 
liquor  peddlers.  The  elder 
Roosevelt  served  on  the  United 
States  Allotment  Commission 
in  New  York  and  performed 
considerable  work  for  the 
common  soldiers  and  their 
families.  He  knew  Nicolay  and 
Hay  well. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sr., 
though  a  young  man  during  the 
Civil  War,  chose  to  hire  a 
substitute  for  his  army  service 
rather  than  to  enlist.  Some 
have  speculated  that  his  son 
later  exhibited  great  zeal  for 
combat  out  of  embarrassment 
at  his  father's  course  during  the 
war.  The  father  certainly 
influenced  the  son  in  more 
direct  ways.  From  his  father, 
the  future  President  gained  an 
admiration  for  the  Republican 


FIGURE  1.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


party,  a  penchant  for  trying  to  help  the  common  man,  and  a 
keen  interest  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  changed  with  time.  Before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  his  admiration  of  the  Sixteenth  President 
was  conventional  for  a  budding  Republican  politician  with  a 
sense  of  history.  Roosevelt  considered  slavery  "a  grossly 
anachronistic  and  un-American  form  of  evil,"  and  he 
naturally  admired  the  man  who  ended  it.  He  hated  "the 
professional  Abolitionists."  They  were  the  sort  of  people  who 
always  agitated  about  something  and,  in  the  case  of  slavery, 
they  happened  for  once  to  be  correct.  Roosevelt  thought  that 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  had  been  a  certainty,  but  it 
might  have  taken  another  hundred  years  without  the  Civil 
War.  In  sum,  he  liked  Lincoln's  moderation. 

Around  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  when 
Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  had  a 

rather  special  interpretation  of 
Lincoln's  life.  "I  feel  that  in 
this  age  we  do  well  to 
remember,"  Roosevelt  told  the 
Republican  Club  of  New  York 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday  in  1898, 
"...  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  prized  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  country  so 
much,  prized  her  honor  even 
more,  that  he  was  willing  to 
jeopardize  for  a  moment  the 
material  welfare  of  our  citizens 
that  in  the  long  run  her  honor 
might  be  established."  A 
jingoist  critique  of  men  who 
valued  the  stock  market  more 
than  the  national  honor 
followed  and  was  aimed  at  the 
many  businessmen  who  had 
little  enthusiasm  for  American 
imperialism. 

Early  in  Roosevelt's  career, 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been 
his  second  choice  among 
historical  heroes.  George 
Washington  was,  "not  even 
excepting  Lincoln,  the  very 
greatest  man  of  modern  times," 
Roosevelt  told  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  in  1884.  Almost  a  decade 
later,  he  was  still  describing 
Washington  as  the  "greatest  of 
Americans"  and  an  exemplar 
of  the  sort  of  national  greatness 
forged  by  "feats  of  hardihood, 
of  daring,  and  of  bodily 
prowess."  Hunting  in  his  youth 
had  made  Washington  a  great 
man. 

Later  in  his  life,  Roosevelt 
was  careful  to  link  the  two 
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men's  names  in  public  utterances.  He  referred  always  to 
"the  two  greatest  statesmen  this  country  has  ever  had."  He 
never  said  publicly  that  he  preferred  the  one  or  the  other.  Like 
his  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Roosevelt  was  also  a  great 
admirer  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but  Hamilton  was  far  too 
anti-democratic  in  political  sentiment  to  be  very  quotable  by 
an  active  politician.  Roosevelt,  however,  professed  to  see  a  lot 
of  Hamiltonian  Federalisim  in  Lincoln: 

He  [Lincoln]  seized  —  half  unwittingly  —  all  that  was 
best  and  wisest  in  the  tradition  of  Federalism;  he  was  the 
true  successor  of  the  Federalist  leaders;  but  he  grafted  on 
their  system  a  profound  belief  that  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  beat  for  truth,  honor,  and  liberty. 
Roosevelt  despised  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  thought  "the 
worship  of  Jefferson  a  discredit"  to  his  country,  and  the  more 
he  studied  Jefferson,  the  more  profoundly  he  distrusted  him. 
He  was  "the  most  incapable  executive  that  ever  filled  the 
presidential  chair,"  but  he  "did  thoroughly  believe  in  the 
people,  just  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did."  For  a  man  who 
detested  Jefferson,  Lincoln  was  a  crucial  link  to  America's 
liberal   tradition.   The   more  liberal   and  reform-minded 
Roosevelt  grew,  the  more  interested  he  became  in  Lincoln. 
Neither  the  conservative  Hamilton  nor  the  bland  Washington 
could  supply  that  vital  impulse. 

As  early  as  1885,  Roosevelt  critized  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  which  favored  conservative  interests  by  referring  to 
Lincoln's  critique  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Most  often, 
however,  it  was  Lincoln's  practicality  and  moderation  which 
appealed  to  Roosevelt.  In  1900  he  told  a  correspondent  that, 
even  though  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two  greatest  Americans, 
he  had  made  mistakes.  Appointing  Simon  Cameron  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  making  General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  big  mistakes, 
but  Lincoln  had  to  work  with  the  materials  at  hand  to  achieve 
his  goals.  He  could  not,  for  example,  accomplish  anything  by 
ignoring  Cameron's  influence  in  Pennsylvania.  "If  Lincoln 
had  not  consistently  combined  the  ideal  and  the  practicable," 
Roosevelt  concluded,  "the  war  for  the  union  would  have 
failed,  and  we  would  now  be  split  in  half  a  dozen  confeder- 
acies." 

When,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Roosevelt  faced  a 
serious  anthracite  coal  strike  in  1902,  he  recalled  reading 
Nicolay  and  Hay's  history  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
took  inspiration  from  their  depiction  of  the  Sixteenth 
President  as  a  resolute  man  badgered  by  contradictory  advice 
from  extremists  on  both  sides.  What  Roosevelt  liked  best 
about  Lincoln  in  this  period  of  his  life  was  his  strong 
conception  of  the  Presidential  office.  Roosevelt  had  "a 
definite  philosophy  about  the  Presidency,"  he  told  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  in  1908.  "I  think  it  should  be  a  very  powerful 
office,  and  I  think  the  President  should  be  a  very  strong  man 
who  uses  without  hesitation  every  power  that  the  position 
yields."  In  fact,  he  called  this  the  "Jackson-Lincoln  theory  of 
the  presidency,"  and  he  contrasted  it  with  "the  Buchanan 
principle  of  striving  to  find  some  constitutional  reason  for 
inaction."  As  he  neared  the  end  of  his  second  term  in  1908, 
Roosevelt  pointed  to  Washington  and  Lincoln  as  strong 
Presidents  who  acted  in  a  disinterested  way  as  the  people's 
Presidents.  He  still  mentioned  Washington  with  Lincoln,  but 
Lincoln  was  the  really  important  figure  in  justifying 
Roosevelt's  active  conception  of  the  Presidency.  He  had  said 
years  earlier  that  Lincoln  "was  the  first  who  showed  how  a 
strong  people  might  have  a  strong  government  and  yet 
remain  the  freest  on  earth." 

William  Howard  Taft  was  Roosevelt's  handpicked 
successor,  but  his  conception  of  the  Presidential  office  was  far 
different  from  Roosevelt's.  The  restless  ex-President  quickly 
moved  into  sharp  opposition  to  Taft's  brand  of 
Republicanism.  Roosevelt's  view  of  Lincoln  moved  with  him 
steadily  to  the  left.  At  Ossawatomie,  Kansas,  in  1910, 
Roosevelt  declared  that  property  should  be  the  servant  and 


not  the  master  of  America,  and  he  legitimized  his  radical 
doctrine  by  quoting  from  Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress: 

Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  consideration. 
At  the  Lincoln  birthday  banquet  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
New  York  in  191 1,  Roosevelt  spoke  on  "Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Progressive  Democracy."  He  was  no  longer  celebrating  the 
moderate  President  Lincoln,  who  had  mediated  between  the 
extremists  during  the  Civil  War.  Now  he  hailed  Lincoln  for 
meeting  "the  problems  of  the  present,  not  by  refusing  to  use 
other  methods  than  those  that  had  solved  the  problems  of  the 
past,  but  by  using  the  new  methods  necessary  in  order  that 
the  old  principles  could  be  applied  to  the  new  needs."  This 
progressivism,  Roosevelt  insisted,  made  Lincoln  "the  real 
heir  of  George  Washington." 

Roosevelt  still  could  not  muster  any  enthusiasm  for 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  inspired  other  liberal  reformers  in 
this  era. 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  and  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tended  to  divide  into  two  groups,  those 
under  Hamilton,  who  believed  in  a  strong  and  efficient 
government,  but  who  distrusted  the  people;  and  those 
under  Jefferson,  who  did  not  believe  in  a  strong  or  efficient 
government,  but  who  in  a  certain  sense  did  trust  the  people 

—  although  it  was  really  distrust  of  them  to  keep  the 
government  weak.  And  therefore  for  decades  we  oscillated 
between  the  two  tendencies,  and  could  not  develop  the 
genuine  strength  that  a  democracy  should  have  until 
Abraham  Lincoln  arose,  until  he  and  the  men  with  him 
founded  the  Republican  party  on  the  union  of  the  two  ideas 
of  combining  efficient  governmental  force  with  genuine 
and  whole-hearted  trust  in  the  people. 

Roosevelt  supported  increasingly  liberal  reform  ideas, 
including  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  In  criticizing  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ex-President  invoked  Lincoln's 
denunciation  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Roger  B.  Taney  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Roosevelt  repeatedly  linked  his  New 

Nationalism  and  his  third-party  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Progressive  ticket  with  the  heritage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  this  was  too  much  for  the  living  link  to  the  Sixteenth 
President,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  swallow.  Though  he  rarely 
engaged  in  public  disputes  over  the  meaning  of  his  father's 
life,  Robert,  a  Taft  Republican,  felt  that  he  had  to  answer 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  resulting  public  letter  from  Lincoln's 
son  is  a  remarkable  document  which  testifies  to  the  changes 
in  the  Lincoln  family's  political  beliefs  over  the  years. 

The  Government  under  which  my  father  lived  was,  as  it  is 
now,  a  republic,  or  representative  democracy,  checked  by 
the  Constitution  which  can  be  changed  by  the  people,  but 
only  when  acting  by  methods  which  compel  deliberation 
and  exclude  so  far  as  possible  the  effect  of  passionate  and 
short-sighted  impulse.  A  Government  in  which  the  checks 
of  an  established  Constitution  are  actually,  or  practically 
omitted  —  one  in  which  the  people  act  in  a  mass  directly  on 
all  questions  and  not  through  their  chosen  representatives 

—  is  an  unchecked  democracy,  a  form  of  Government  so 
full  of  danger,  as  shown  by  history,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  except  in  communities  small  and  concentrated  as  to 
space.  A  New  England  town  meeting  may  be  good,  but 
such  a  Government  in  a  large  City  or  State,  would  be 
chaos. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  essence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
proposals  is  that  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  form  of 
Government  in  place  of  the  existing  form.  This,  in  simple 
words,  is  a  proposed  revolution,  peaceful  perhaps,  but  a 
revolution. 
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Robert  thought  that  such  a 
revolution  would  "surely  .  .  . 
lead  to  attempted  dictator- 
ships." 

Robert  not  only  disagreed 
politically  with  the  form  of 
government  he  thought 
Roosevelt  was  promoting  but 
also  believed  that  Roosevelt 
was  in  error  in  asserting  that 
there  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
texts  which  supported  such 
doctrine.  "President  Lincoln," 
said  his  son,  "wrote  many 
letters,  made  many  public 
addresses  and  was  the  author 
of  many  documents.  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  in  any  of 
them  of  a  word  of  censure,  or  of 
complaint  of  our  Government, 
or  of  the  methods  by  which  it 
was  carried  on."  Roosevelt's 
proposal  for  the  recall  of  judi- 
cial decisions  brought  a  specific 
response: 

His    [Lincoln's]  attitude 

toward    the    Dred  Scott 

decision    is    urged    as  in 

support  of  the  pernicious 

project   for  the   recall  by 

popular  vote,  of  judges  and 

of  judicial    decisions.  He 

thought    it    an  erroneous 

decision,  but  his  chief  point 

in  reference  to  it  was  not  its 

error,  but  that  it  indicated  a 

scheme,  and  was  a  part  of  it, 

for  the  nationalization  of 

human  slavery.  He  never 

suggested  a  change  in  our 

government  under  which  the  judges  who  made  it  should  be 

recalled,  but  said  that  he  would  resist  it  politically  by 

voting,  if  in  his  power,  for  an  act  prohibiting  slavery  in 

United  States  territories,  and  then  endeavor  to  have  the 

act  sustained  in  a  new  proceeding,  by  the  same  court 

reversing  itself. 
Finally,  Robert  interpreted  the  Gettysburg  Address  for 
Roosevelt  by  asserting  that,  when  Lincoln  "prayed  (if  I  may 
use  the  word)  that  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,'  he  meant,  and 
could  only  mean,  that  government  under  which  he  lived,  a 
representative  government  of  balanced  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  parts,  and  not  something  entirely  different  —  an 
unchecked  democracy." 

The  great  irony,  if  not  tragedy,  of  this  misunderstanding 
between  Robert  T.  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  that 
both  men  sincerely  revered  Abraham  Lincoln's  legacy  and 
that  both  were  quite  knowledgeable  about  him.  To  be  sure, 
Roosevelt  said  always  that  Lincoln  and  Washington  were  the 
greatest  men  our  republic  had  produced.  Even  when  he  spoke 
at  the  dedication  of  Gutzon  Borglum's  Lincoln  statue  in 
Newark  in  1912,  Roosevelt  complimented  the  people  of 
Newark  for  commemorating  "in  fit  form  one  of  the  two 
greatest  statesmen  that  this  country  has  ever  had."  It  seems 
as  though  it  was  almost  a  political  effort  always  to  mention 
Lincoln  and  Washington  together.  Sectionalism  may  have 
been  strong  enough  and  Lincoln's  image  partisan  enough 
still  to  necessitate  paying  homage  to  a  Virginia  hero  as  well. 

Lincoln  grew  more  "progressive"  over  the  years  in 
Roosevelt's  view,  and  he  apparently  grew  progressively  more 
important  for  Roosevelt.  In  private  utterances,  Roosevelt 
seemed  less  reluctant  to  mention  Lincoln  without  at  the  same 
time  recalling  Washington's  memory.  Close  association  with 
John  Hay,  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt, 
certainly  increased  his  interest  in  Lincoln.  After  Hay's  death 
in  1905,  Roosevelt  told  Lyman  Abbot: 

John  Hay's  house  was  the  only  house  in  Washington  where 
I  continually  stopped.  Every  Sunday  on  the  way  back  from 
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church  I  would  stop  and 
have  an  hour's  talk  with 
Hay.  We  would  go  over 
foreign  affairs  and  public 
business  generally,  and 
then  I  would  usually  get  him 
to  talk  to  me  about  Lincoln 
—  for  as  you  know,  Lincoln 
has  always  meant  more  to 
me  than  any  other  of  our 
public  men,  even  Wash- 
ington. 

That  same  year,  Hay  had  sent 
Roosevelt  a  ring  to  wear  at  his 
inauguration  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

DEAR  THEODORE: 

The  hair  in  this  ring  is 
from  the  head  of  President 
Lincoln.  Dr.  Taft  cut  it  off 
the  night  of  the  assassi- 
nation and  I  got  it  from  his 
son  —  a  brief  pedigree. 

Please  wear  it  tomorrow; 
you  are  one  of  the  men  who 
most  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  appreciate 
Lincoln. 

I  have  had  your  mono- 
gram and  Lincoln's 
engraved  on  the  ring. 
Longas,  O  uitinam,  bone 
dux,  ferias  Praestes 
Hesperiae 

Yours  affectionately 
JOHN  HAY 
In  Roosevelt's  Autobiography, 
written  in  1913  at  the  height  of 
his  Progressivism,  he  recalled 
Hay's  gift: 

John  Hay  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  companions,  one  of  of  mostcharming  of 
all  men  of  cultivation  and  action.  Our  views  on  foreign 
affairs  coincided  absolutely;  but,  as  was  natural  enough, 
in  domestic  matters  he  felt  much  more  conservative  than 
he  did  in  the  days  when  as  a  young  man  he  was  private 
secretary  to  the  great  radical  democratic  leader  of  the  '60's, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  .  When  I  was  inaugurated  on  March 
4,  1905,  I  wore  a  ring  he  sent  me  the  evening  before, 
containing  the  hair  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  ring  was  on 
my  finger  when  the  Chief  Justice  administered  to  me  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  I  often  thereafter 
told  John  Hay  that  when  I  wore  such  a  ring  on  such  an 
occasion  I  bound  myself  more  than  ever  to  treat  the 
Constitution,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  a 
document  which  put  human  rights  above  property  rights 
when  the  two  conflicted. 
Shortly  before  he  gave  his  address  on  Lincoln  in  Hodgenville, 
Kentucky,  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth, 
Roosevelt  told  his  son,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  "Lincoln  is 
my  great  hero,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  just  put  my  heart  into 
this  speech." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  in  the  public 
eye.  As  Roosevelt  changed  over  time,  so  did  his  image  of  the 
Sixteenth  President.  At  first  he  celebrated  the  practical 
moderate  who  injected  popularity  into  the  party  of  strong 
government.  Later,  Roosevelt  invoked  the  image  of  a  radical 
democrat  who  kept  the  country's  vital  principles  alive  by 
inventive  applications  of  them  to  a  changed  political 
environment.  Through  it  all,  Roosevelt's  degree  of  interest  in 
Lincoln  grew  in  intensity.  Even  though  publicly  he  was 
careful  to  tout  Lincoln  and  Washington  together  as  America's 
two  greatest  heroes,  in  private  he  admitted,  "For  some  reason 
or  other  he  [Lincoln]  is  to  me  infinitely  the  most  real  of  the 
dead  Presidents."  Washington  gained  only  a  sort  of 
obligatory  fealty  from  Roosevelt.  He  never  engaged 
Roosevelt's  rhetorical  attention  as  Lincoln  did.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  admired  Washington  as  a  statue,  but  he  admired 
Lincoln  as  a  man. 
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WASHINGTON  POST 


Bruce  Chapman 

Lincoln  and 
Washington, 
Overlooked  Again 

Once  again,  Lincoln  and  Washington  missed  their  offi- 
cial birthday  parties. 

The  national  holidays  were  established  to  help  remind 
each  generation  of  the  faith,  pain  and  glory  of  our  past, 
and  of  our  future  as  a  united  people.  What,  then,  does  it 
tell  us  aboiit  the  health  of  our  political  culture  when  na- 
tionaJ  holidays  pass  with  scarcely  any  official  or  private  ob- 
servance? 

Some  schools  still  commemorate  the  national  patriotic 
occasions.  A  few  still  hang  a  picture  of  Washington  in  their 
classrooms;  but  most  do  not. 

Newspapers  still  fuss  a  bit.  over  national  holidays,  at 
least  on  the  editorial  pages.  But  society's  most  popular 
medium  of  communication  and  its  strongest  cultural  influ- 
ence is  television,  and  television— including  the  "public" 
network — generally  ignores  national  days. 

Do  you  doubt  it?  If  you  go  to  your  television  guide,  you 
will  find  no  tale  of  Lincoln's  battle  to  save  the  Union  and 
free  the  slaves,  no  personal  tribute  to  his  honesty,  humor 
and  compassion;  nor  any  program  on  a  relevant  present- 
day  issue — say,  the  state  of  race  relations,  regionalism, 
political  integrity. 

The  same  avoidance  is  true  for  Washington.  Television 
makes  no  inquiries  into  the  present-day  fight  for  liberties 
as  seen  against  the  backdrop  of  the  generation  of  the 
Founders,  no  thoughtful  exposition  on  the  changing  presi 
dency  and  certainly  no  retelling  of  the  Revolution  or  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic.  "The  Father  of  Our  Country" 
now  apparently  is  retired  to  history's  nursing  home  and 
forgotten  by  his  "family." 

A  review  of  the  TV  schedules  for  Lincoln's  and  Wash 
ington's  birthdays  in  1978,  1979,  1980  and  1981  shows 
neglect  similar  to  this  year's.  On  Feb.  15,  1981,  three  days 
after  Lincoln's  birthday,  PBS  did  air  a  Hall  of  Fame  pro 
gram  on  Lincoln.  But  out  of  112  movies  and  special  pro 


grams  presented  by  the  TV  networks  on  or  around  the 
February  holidays  for  the  past  four  years,  only  that  one 
could  be  construed  as  relevant  to  either  president. 

The  same  score,  more  or  less,  can  be  added  up  for 
Thanksgiving  (does  anyone  remember  the  Pilgrims?)  and 
Independence  Day  (noteworthy  on  television  for  a  couple 
of  programs  of  American  music  in  1981,  for  example,  and 
that  was  it).  Veterans'  Day  tends  to  be  ignored,  although 
ABC's  "Real  People"  paid  the  Vets  a  genuine  tribute  in 
1981.  We  have  no  "memory"  for  Memorial  Day  anymore, 
either.  It  and  Labor  Day  are  notable  on  television  almost 
solely  as  the  first  and  last  long  weekends  in  summer.  More 
attention  is  paid  to  Halloween. 

Why  have  our  national  days  atrophied  in  the  popular 
culture?  Perhaps  it  can  be  laid  in  part  to  anti-establish- 
ment biases  of  the  people  who  run  television  networks,  in- 
cluding the  public  network.  Ben  Stein,  in  "The  View  From 
Sunset  Boulevard,"  provides  a  good  insight  into  that  Hol- 
lywood mentality  that  both  scorns  and  fears  the  square 
values  of  the  American  heartland.  For  Hollywood  and  the 
television  elite,  Honest  Abe  is  declasse. 

Part,  of  the'indifference  to  national  days  also  may  be  laid 
to  the  pluralist  ethos  of  the  past  two  decades,  vaunting  the 
pride  of  every  distinctive  race  and  nationality  and  every 
"life  style"  allegiance,  prizing  especially  those  qualities 
that  separate  us.  This  trend  began  in  an  admirable  spirit  of 


mutual  acceptance  and  discovery.  But  by  overemphasizing 
our  differences,  we  stand  in  danger  of  forgetting  our  com- 
mon roots  and  our  common  goals.  The  motto  "E  Pluribus 
Unum" — "Out  of  Many,  One"— seems  lately  to  have  been 
reversed  to  read,  "Out  of  One,  Many."  If  so,  who  are  the 
"we"  in  "We,  the  People"? 

The  revisionist  historians  can  be  given  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, too.  If  our  forebears  were  unable  to  see  the 
wart  on  Lincoln's  cheek,  some  of  our  contemporary  histo- 
rians can  see  nothing  else. 

Professor  C.  Vann  Woodward  reviewed  the  results  of  the 
revisionists'  works  recently  in  The  New  Republic,  finding 
that  their  cynical  trick  is  simply  to  turn  all  the  old  myths  of 
American  goodness  upside  down.  "Thus,"  he.  writes, "  'discov- 
ery' of  the  New  World  becomes  'invasion'  thereof,  settlement 
becomes  'conquest,'  and  Europeans  the  'savages'. . . .  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  western  frontier  is  sometimes  pictured  as  a 
species  of  genocide,  a  wave  of  holocausts." 

Those  who  see  the  American  past  as  wicked  do  not  com- 
pare our  record  with  those  of  other  lands,  nor  do  they 
credit  the  reforming  spirit  that  repeatedly  overcame  the 
failings  of  past  ages. 

Nor  do  those  who  rail  against  American  heroes — or, 
worse,  ignore  them— have  any  good  effect  on  the  spirit  of 
our  time.  What  we  tell  ourselves  about  ourselves  is  crucial 
to  the  morale  of  the  population  as  we  face  up  to  the  adver- 
sities and  challenges  presented  to  our  generation,  as  they 
were  to  all  previous  generations. 

This  country  has  a  true  and  inspiring  story  to  tell  of  it- 
self; not  a  jingoist  or  hateful  story,  but  just  the  opposite. 
Why  isn't  it  being  told  on  our  national  holidays? 


T/ie  writer  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Census. 


ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 


Who  was  the  greater  man 


This  month  we  observe  the 
birthdays  of  two  former  U.S. 
presidents.  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
George  Washington,  in  honor  of 
these  two  occasions,  Adrianne 
Bertrand asked  her  fifth  grade 
students  at  St.  Cecilia 's  School  in 
Clearwater  to  answer  the  above 
Question.  Here  are  some  of  their 
ideas. 

■  I  think  Lincoin  was  the  greater 
because  he  was  poor  and  lived  in 
Illinois  and  taught  himself  to  read 
and  write.  He  was  pretty  smart.  He 
also  read  books  on  law  and  how  to 
be  lawyer.  He  became  one  and  felt 
that  he  should  let  the  blacks  go  free 
—  so  did  the  north.  The  south 
disagreed  with  him.  Lincoln  didn't 
want  to  have  a  war  because  of  that 
disagreement,  but  he  felt  that  he 
should  because  it  was  the  only  thing 
to  do.  Lincoln  and  the  north  won  the 
war  and  the  slaves  became  free. 

—  Lori  Visconti.  10 
»  I  think  Lincoln  was.  He  was  very 
honest  and  knew  what  everybody 
needed  and  wanted  because  he  grew 
up  around  and  with  the  average  poor 
family.  He  could  have  grown  up  to  be 
real  stupid,  but  he  forced  himself  to 
study  his  books  and  become 
someone.  Once  he  became  president 
he  wanted  all  men  to  be  equal.  He  i 
wanted  the  country  to  be  one  strong 
land,  not  a  strong  north  or  a  strong 
south.  The  thing  I  liked  about  Lincoln 
is  that  he  set  goals  for  himself  to 
become  a  great  man  —  even  when 
he  was  just  a  boy. 

—  Geoff  Cotter,  10 
■  I  think  Lincoln  was  greater  —  he 
freed  the  slaves.  That  was  important 
because  black  people  were  different 
only  skin  deep.  Inside  they  were  just 


—  Lincoln  or  Washington? 
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president  and  he  led  the  army. 
People  wanted  George  Washington 
to  lead  their  government.  I'm  not 
saying  that  Lincoln  is  a  bad  man  — 
he  was  a  very  good  man.  George 
Washington  had  a  hard  time  during 
the  Revolutionary  War:  His  men 
were  dying  because  they  didn't  have 
food  and  they  had  very  few 
weapons.  Some  soldiers  were 
farmers  before  they  went  into  the 
army  and  left  to  go  home  and  plant 
crops.  But  George  Washington  and 
some  of  his  men  made  it  through  the 
war. 

—  Shannon  Sauza,  10 
■  I  think  it  would  be  Washington 
because  he  kept  his  soldiers  going  at 
Valley  Forge.  He  made  the  British 
surrender  at  Yorktown.  He  also 
became  our  first  president.  His  face 
is  on  every  American  $  1  bill.  All 
those  things  I  mentioned  are 
outstanding  and  for  one  man  to  do  ail 
that  is  great. 

—  Mark  Borja.  9 
■  I  think  Washington  was  the  better 
man  because  he  fought  for" our 
country  and  led  his  men  through  war, 
keeping  them  in  the  camp  to  fight. 
He  struggled  against  bad  weather 
and  complaints  from  his  men.  He 
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George  Washington  and  the 
Enlightenment 


Garry  Wills 


Afresh  perspective — 
examines  our 
first  president  from 
an  18th-century  viewpoint 


Reviewed  by  Gordon  S.  Wood 


George  Washington  may  still 
be  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  but  apparently  he 
is  no  longer  first  in  the  hearts 
of  American  historians.  In  a 
recent  poll  historians  have 
dropped  Washington  to  third 
place  (behind  Lincoln  and  FDR) 
in  a  ranking  of  American  pres- 
idents, which  only  goes  to  show 
how  little  most  historians  know 
about  our  past.  If  they  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  book 
by  Garry  Wills,  they  might  have 
kept  Washington  in  first  place, 
where  he  belongs. 

Cincinnatus:  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  Enlightenment  is 
one  of  the  best  books  ever  written 
about  our  first  president.  It  tells 
us  why  Washington  was  our  first 
great  international  hero  and  why 
we  ought  not  to  let  him  slip  away 
from  us.  Wills  does  this  not  by 
crudely  trying  to  point  out  on 
every  other  page  the  present-day 
relevance  of  Washington,  but 
rather  by  fixing  Washington 
firmly  in  his  own  eighteenth- 
century  time  and  place.  Never 
has  Washington  been  so  properly 
placed  in  historical  context.  The 
book  is  a  tour  de  force  that  will 


John  Trumbull,  Death  of  General  Mercer  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton  (7787-c.  1831) 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 


compel  us  once  again  to  appre- 
ciate Washington's  greatness. 

Historically  sensitive 

Wills's  book  is  one  of  a  series 
of  studies  that  he  is  presently 
writing  on  the  Enlightenment  in 
America,  and  it  is  the  best,  most 
historically  sensitive,  of  the  lot.  It 
is  not  a  biography  of  Washington, 
but  rather  an  extended  essay  or 
collection  of  essays  on  various 
aspects  of  Washington  and  the 
myths  and  images  that  almost 
immediately  grew  up  around  him. 

Wills  divides  his  book  into 
three  parts,  focusing  on  major 
events  of  Washington's  life:  his 
resignation  in  1783  from  the 
army;  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency  in  1796;  and  his  role 
in  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
of  1787.  Within  each  of  these 
parts,  Wills  devotes  four  or  five 
short  chapters  to  various  facets 
of  Washington's  character  or 
imagery  suggested  by  the  three 
major  events.  In  the  portion 
dealing  with  Washington's 
resignation  from  the  army.  Wills 
tells  us  about  the  importance 
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of  Washington's  surrender  of 
military  power  and  the  awesome 
effect  this  Cincinnatus  theme 
had  on  the  age.  He  then  moves 
from  a  chapter  on  the  Dictator 
to  discussions  of  Parson  Weems's 
biography  and  Greenough's 
statue  of  1837. 

Wills's  section  on  the  Farewell 
of  1796  deals  with  Washington's 
policy  of  nonalignment  and  the 
meaning  of  character,  fame,  and 

(continued  on  back  page) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
role-playing  for  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  final  section,  on 
the  Constitutional  Convention, 
discusses  the  lawgiving  and 
sacrificial  character  of  Wash- 
ington, before  concluding  with  a 
brief  comparison  of  Washington 
and  Franklin  and  a  fascinating 
analysis  of  Houdon's  famous 
statue  of  Washington  in  the 
Virginia  State  Capitol. 

Breathes  life  and 
significance 

Wills's  book,  therefore,  is  not 
an  orderly  linear  narrative.  It  is 
a  freewheeling  discourse  by  some- 
one with  great  learning  and  great 
historical  sensibility.  Because 
Wills  knows  late  eighteenth- 
century  Western  culture  as 
few  American  historians  do,  he 
is  able  to  illuminate  all  sorts 
of  things  in  Washington's  world 
that  are  often  ignored  or  mis- 
understood. No  one  has  ever 
integrated  the  visual  symbols 
of  the  age  with  its  history  better 
than  Wills.  The  book  contains 
over  seven  dozen  illustrations, 
ranging  from  Grant  Wood's 
Parson  Weems'  Fable  to  David's 


"I  shall  be  looking,  in  this  book,  at  the  way  educated 
artists  and  propagandists  shaped  a  deliberately  didactic 
image  of  the  nation's  first  great  leader.  But  the  populace 
had  anticipated  them.  The  learned  Reverend  Weems 
invented  the  cherry  tree  tale;  but  anonymous  storytellers 
invented  the  tales  of  Washington  throwing  coins  or  other 
objects  across  the  Rappahannock.  Here,  too,  we  can  trace 
the  literal  basis  for  all  later  embroiderings.  Washington 
was  prodigiously  strong,  with  long  arms  and  huge  hands 
that  made  him  good  at  poling  barges  and  throwing 
weights.  The  painter  Charles  Willson  Peale  observed  this 
when  he  went  to  Mount  Vernon  before  the  Revolution  to 
paint  the  first  picture  Washington  ever  sat  for. . . .  Reports 
of  Washington's  strength  —  and  of  his  quick  reflexes,  his 
horsemanship,  his  grace  as  a  dancer  —  were  true,  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  magnifying  of  his  feats.  He 
looked  a  victor  even  in  defeat.  Peale's  story  already  has 
the  components  of  legend:  the  improbable  late  appear- 
ance of  a  champion,  who,  working  under  a  severe  handi- 
cap, does  the  apparently  impossible  —  Robin  Hood 
coming  out  of  nowhere  to  beat  the  archer  who  had  already 
put  his  arrow  in  the  target's  center.  Washington,  older 
than  Peale  and  his  fellow  competitors,  not  stripped  for 
action  like  them,  without  a  chance  to  warm  up,  effort- 
lessly sets  a  mark  they  have  no  hope  of  reaching." 


Death  of  Socrates  to  Bernini's 
St.  Longinus. 

These  illustrations  of  Western 
art  are  not  just  windowdressing: 
they  are  brought  fully  into  the 
text  and  related  one  to  another 
and  to  the  events,  images,  and 
assumptions  of  the  American 
and  European  Enlightenments. 
Wills  breathes  life  and  signifi- 
cance into  works  of  art  and 
literature  that  have  hitherto 
often  seemed  inert  and  senseless. 
If  nothing  else,  this  book  will 
make  looking  at  all  those 
Trumbulls  and  Peales  a  new 
and  rewarding  experience. 

Wills's  Washington  under- 
stood power,  particularly  the 
power  of  his  own  reputation.  He 
was  truly  an  extraordinary  man, 
a  man  whom  no  other  figure  in 
our  history,  Lincoln  included, 
even  comes  close  to  equalling. 
He  had  tasks,  responsibilities, 
and  power,  and  the  opportunities 
for  abusing  that  power,  that 
no  other  person  in  our  history 
has  ever  had.  In  behaving  as 
wisely  as  he  did,  he  left  us  a 
legacy  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
forever  grateful. 
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Henry  R.  Luce  Professor  of 
American  Culture  and  Public 
Policy  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
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Washington  and  Lincoln 

Holds  Their  Spirit  Is  Not  Dead 
But  Sleepeth 

Ito  the  Editor  of  the  Gazette, 

Sir:— It  seems  to  me  that  the 
spirit  of  Washington  and  LincolB. 
ta  not  dead  in  our  land  today.  "Not 
dead  but  sleepeth."  , 

There  are  two  things,  however, 
which  will  always  keep  our  coun- 
S  from  perishing.  One,  that  when- 
ever the  nation  seems  to  be  deep- 
in!,  (or  slipping,)  it  never  fade  to 
he  awakened  in  any  g reat issue.  At 
such  time  we  never  fall  short 

The  second  thing  is,  that  every 
one  loves  a  truly  good  man  These 
good  men,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  wield  a 
mighty  spiritual  influence,  and  we 
iUsten  to  their  words  of  wisdom 
I  One  such  man  whom  I  have  in 
mind,  is  Phillips  Brooks,  who  once 
Uaid  "That  which  most  men  call 
'Politics,'  I  call  National  Morals.' 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  ot 
evil  in  our  national  morals,  ie 
greed.  Another  evil  is  the  way  our 
laws  work  out,  favoring  the  inter- 
ests of  the  moneyed  people,  and 
neglecting  the  interests  o f  the  poor. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  there ,  ia 
great  bitterness  of  spirit,  while  the 
Iresent  conditions  exist.  One  who 
knows,  has  recently  written  "No 
'rich  man  ever  goes  to  the  chair.  no 
matter  what  the  crime  may ™- 

Washington  and  Lincoln  had  'n 
iSi0n"  for  the  future.  Even  in  Bible 
times,  it  was  written  in  Proverbs, 
"A  nation  without  vision  must  aie. 
Wat  is  our  vision  today,  for  our 
children  and  our  children  s  chil- 
dren. .  . 

If  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  what 
our  forefathers,  (and  mothers,)  had 
in  mind  for  us  their  children,  let 
us  refresh  our  minds  with  reading 
again  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  also  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Aside  from  the  Scriptures,  these 
documents  are  perhaps  the  most 
precious,  and  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect as  literature,  of  any  in  the 
whole  world.  ; 

Especially  impressive  are  the  last 
lines  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.   How  many  of  us,  or 
rather  how  few  of  us  ever  think 
of  the  mighty  power  wrapped  up  m 
those  few  lines,  if  we  could  only 
Hive  them.  Also  what  a  marvelous 
1  basis  for   our   marriage   vows.  I 
quote,— "And   for  the   support  of 
this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  .  divine 
<  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
I  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
I  and  our  most  sacred  honor." 

STELLA  E.  CHAPIN,  R.  N. 
I    Worcester,  Feb.  11. 


WASHINGTON  AND  LINCOLN., 

i  The  greatest  names  in  American  his- 
tory are  Washington  and  Lincoln.  One 
is  forever  associated  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  states  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  federal  union,  the  other 
with  the  universal  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  union.  Washington  en- 
forced the  declaration  of  independence 
as  against  England,  Lincoln  proclaimed 
its  fulfillment,  not  only  to  a  down- 
trodden race  in  America,  but  to  all 
people,  for  all  those  who  may  seek  the 
protection  of  our  flag.  These  illus- 
trious men  achieved  grander  results  for 
mankind  within  a  single  century — *  ,>m 
1775  to  1865 — than  any  men  ever  ac- 
complished in  all  the  years  since  first 
the  flight  of  time  began.  Washington 
engaged  in  no  ordinary  revolution. 
With  him  it  was  not  who  should  rule, 
but  what  should  rule.  He  drew  his 
sword,  not  for  a  change  of  rulers  upon 
an  established  throne,  but  to  establish 
a  new  government  which  should  ac- 
knowledge no  throne  but  the  tribune  of 
the  people.  Lincoln  accepted  war  to 
save  the  union,  the  safeguard  of  our 


LINCOLN  ROSE  QUICKLY, 
liberties,  and  re-established    it  up^n 
"Indestructible  foundations"  as  forever 
"one  and  indivisible."    To  quote  his 
own  grand  words: 

"Now  we  are  all  contending  that  this 
nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  -for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."   *   *  * 


Nazareth,  Worth  Carolina 
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February  22,  1732  February  12,  1809 


Our  country — may  God  preserve  her — has  been  sin- 
gularly blessed.  Blessed  indeed  was  she  in  the  birth  of 
Washington  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  in 
1732.  Blessed  indeed  was  America  and  the  world  on 
February  12th,  1809,  when  a  tall,  gaunt,  country  wom- 
an—probably unable  to  read  or  write— gave  birth  to  a 
man-child,  who  became  Lincoln— Redeemer  of  SJaves. 
America  has  been  twice  blessed  in  this  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Blessed  once  in  Washington.  Blessed  twice  in 
Lincoln.  Americans,  behold  the  founder  of  your  coun- 
try! Behold  your  country's  preserver.  Emulate  both  of 
them.  Washington  built.  Lincoln  preserved.  Thanh 
God  for  Washington,  Thank  God  for  Lincoln. 

— M.  H.  Callahan. 


LIVES  OF  WASHINGTON- 
LINCOLN  CONTRASTED 
BY  REV.  KING  D.  BEAC 


"The  two  men  supreme  in  the  life  of  1 
the  United  States  contrast  startlingly, 
said  Rev.  King  D.  Beach,  pastor  of 
First  Methodist,  church  Sunday  morn- 
ing. Washington  was  of  distinguished 
family,  and  married  the  richest  widow 
in  the  colonies;  he  was  considered  to 
be  the  second  richest  man  in  the  colon- 
ies. Lincoln  was  of  common  family. 
Because  his  father,  was  not  content  to 
remain  long  in  one  place,  Lincoln  never 
enjoyed  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
frontier  life.  "When  Lincoln  was  elected 
president  his  total  possession  consisted 
Of  a  house  and  lot  with  simple  furnish- 
ings in  Springfield,  a  village  lot  in  a 
boom  town,  160  acres  of  wild  land  given 
for  services  in  an  Indian  war,  and  a  few 
law  books. 

"The  contrast  continues  when  we 
think  of  their  methods  and  tempera- 
ment. Washington  was  an  aristocrat — 
with  a  poise  and  dignity  that  made 
familiarity  impossible.  Lincoln  had 
not  a  speck  of  dignity,  was  "Honest 
Abe"  to  the  porter,  and  to  the  police- 
man who  routed  him  out  at  night  at 
Washington  to  pour  into  his  sympa- 
thetic ear  his  troubles. 

"The  men  were  alike  in  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  them.  Their  accomplish- 
ments blind  us  to  the  fact  of  their 
difficulties  and  their  oppositions.  They, 
were  alike  in  that  they  had  a  deep  sense 
of  divine  guidance,  and  were  sustained 
by  the  faith  that  God  would  help  the 
right.  Without  that  their  burdens 
wonld  have  been  intolerable,  and  with- 
out following  God's  righteousness  they 
could,  not  have  been  great." 


Contrast? 

The  month  of  February  gave  us  Lincoln 
and  Washington. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  poverty.  Washington 
was  raised  in  wealth. 

One  lived  in  a  log  cabin  ;  the  other  on  a 
large  plantation. 

Lincoln's  father  was  a  poor  carpenter. 
Washington's  father,  a  plantation  owner. 

Lincoln  had  less  than  a  year's  schooling. 
Washington  enjoyed  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  were  available  in  his  day. 

In  early  life  each  developed  a  passion  for 
clean,  manly  sport.  Lincoln  had  great  physi- 
cal strength.  Washington  made  up  in  energy 
what  he  lacked  in  strength.  In  that  they 
were  alike. 

Lincoln  had  no  use  for  slavery.  Washing- 
ton was  a  slave-holder. 

Lincoln  detested  war.  Washington  lived  and 
died  a  fighter. 

With  each,  character  stood  out  in  bold  re- 
lief. Lincoln  had  remarkable  human  under- 
standing, a  great  heart  and  great  moral 
strength.  Washington  was  known  for  fair 
and  sound  judgment — and  for  truth. 

Opportunity?  Heredity?  Environment?  1 
wonder.    Just  write  your  own  answer. 

— The  Safe  Worker. 


MPS LIC  TOPICS 


AND 


by  SAMUEL  D.  ROSEN 

In  our  political  hierarchy,  the  Congressional  leaders  have,  in  the  course 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  selected  two  outstanding  men,  statesmen,  in  the 
Presidential  office  and  passed  a  resolution  that  their  Birthdays  should  perennially 
be  observed  as  National  Holidays.    They  picked  a  Patrician,  George  Washington 
and  a  Plebeian,  Abe  Lincoln. 

As  to  their  background  and  upbringing,  our  Congress  could  have  never  chosen 
two  individuals  more  dissimilar  than  these  prime  executives.    They  differed  in 
stature,  background,  culture  and  refinement,    Washington  was  an  aristocrat,  bred 
in  an  environment  and  surroundings  steeped  in  luxury  and  surcharged  '-with  comrade- 
ship and  affiliation.    He  was  fax>med  upon  by  dependents  and  slaves,  adulated  and 
profoundly  revered  by  admirers  and  critics. 

Washington  was  never  in  want;  he  was  raised  in  a  manor  house  on  the  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  a  scion  of  a  wealthy  family  and  a  representative  of  the  upper, 
governing  class.    But  he  never  lost  the  common  touch  -  when  the  Colonists,  north 
and  south,  enraged  at  the  British  stand,  rose  en  masse  against  the  red  coats,  he 
assumed  command  and..led  his  battered  army  to  a  total  victory.    Modestly  he 
retired  from  supreme  command,  though  he  participated  in  the  formulations  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitutional  Guarantees.     In  the  Presidential  Elections  he 
was  elected  and  reelected  but  would  not  accept  a  third  term.    His  Farewell 
Address,  on  leaving  office,  is  a  remarkable  document. 

Lincoln  born  in  1809  in  a  Kentucky,  sprawling  village,  in  a  hovel  lacking 
the  primitive  requirements  of  human  habitation,  into  a  family  of  vagrants,  moving 
constantly  from  section  to  section  and  state  to  state,  found  himself  as  a  youth 
in  Illinois  -  doing  manual  jobs  along  the  river  banks  and  as  boatman  on  the 
Mississippi. 

He  managed  to  snatch  some  reading  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  flickering 
candle.     In  time,  he  read  up  on  law  and  passed  the  legal  tests.    He  served  in 
the  Illinois  Assembly  two  terms  and  one  term  in  Congress.    His  crowning  event  was 
the  debate  with  Senator  Douglas  on  States  Rights  and  though  he  lost  the  nomination 
for  Senator,  he  stirred  the  imagination  of  the  American  Voters,  that  they  elected 
him  to  the  Presidency  and  reelected,  four  years  later.    It  was  truly  a  tragic 
event  for  America  that  Lincoln  was  assassinated  a  few  months  after  his  inauguration 
to  the  second  term.    But  his  staunch  measures  during  the  Civil  War  and  his  most 
humane  attitude  as  fully  expressed  in  his  Immortal  address  at  Gettysburg,  lifted 
him  to  the  ranks  of  Immortal  Men.    It  is  most  significant  that  born  in  a  poverty 
stricken,  vagrant  family,  in  a  sprawling,  Kentucky  Village,  with  no  formal 
education  but  a  burning  desire  to  make  good  and  leave  his  country  a  better  place 
to  live  in,  made  his  name  "Abe  Lincoln"  a  name  dear  to  all. 

The  American  People  esteem  and  revere  the  Patrician  Washington  and  the 
Plebeian  Lincoln  foi/their  sublime  patriotism  in  times  of  National  stress  and 
strain.    Am  especially  touched  when,  in  Washington,  I  stand  overwhelmed  by  the 
brooding  posture  of  Abe  Lincoln.    There  is  so  much  tenderness  and  profound  concern 
in  his  forward  bend  that  humility  grips  me  to  a  degree  that  stuns.    With  a 
brooding  mind  I  turn  and  bless  America  for  hallowing  the  Memories  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln, 


What  Do  You  Know  About  WASHINGTON 


1 —  In  what  year  and  where  was 
Lincoln  born? 

2 —  What  was  his  father's  name? 

3 —  Who  was  Nancy  Hanks? 

4 —  Who  was  Ann  Rutledge? 

5 —  What  was  the  name  of  his  wife? 

6 —  How  many  children  did  he  have? 

7 —  Which  eon  lived  to  maturity  and 
died   only  recently? 

8 —  What  was  Lincoln's  height? 

9 —  Was  he  ever  a  soldier? 

10 —  Was  he  a  Republican? 

11 —  To  what  political  offices  was  he 
elected  before  the  Presidency? 

12 —  Who  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  in  1860? 

13 —  What  happened  to  Lincoln's  chief 
opponent  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination? 

14 —  Who  was  his  Secretary  of  State? 
16 — Who  was  his  Secretary  of  War? 

16 —  Did  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion precede  or  follow  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  abol- 
ished slavery? 

17 —  Who  was  Lincoln's  Vice-President 
during  his  second  term? 

18 —  On  what  occasion  did  Lincoln  say, 
"With  malace  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all   "? 

19 —  How  long  did  Lincoln  live  after 
the  end  of  the  war? 

20 —  When  was  he  shot? 

21—  Where? 

22 —  By  whom? 


and  LINCOLN? 

By  Winifred  Nell 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  two  great  Presidents  whose  birthdays 
we  celebrate  this  month?  Do  you  really  know  much  about  Lincoln  except  that 
he  was  a  rail-splitter,  "Honest  Abe,"  "the  Great  Emancipator,"  "the  Martyr 
President,"  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  in  the  language? 
What  do  you  know  about  Washington  more  than  that  he  cut  down  the  cherry 
tree,  couldn't  tell  a  lie,  was  "the  Father  of  His  Country,"  and  was  "First  in 
War,  First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen?"  Have  you 
any  clear  idea  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  lives  of  either  of  these  men, 
tnelr  personal  affairs,  and  the  political  events  in  which  they  participated? 

Here  is  a  quiz  based  on  the  lives  of  these  two  Presidents.  There  are 
twenty-five  questions  on  each,  so  credit  yourself  with  two  points  for  a  correct 
onswer.  Then  a  final  score  of  70  is  fair,  80  is  good,  and  over  90  shows  you 
are  a  good  student  of  American  history. 

Answers  are  on  page  eleven. 


23 —  Was  the  assassin  ever  caught?  28— 

24 —  How  old  was  Lincoln  when  he  died?  29- 

25 —  Where  is  he  buried?  30- 

26 —  In    what    year    and    where    was   *  31- 
Washlngton  born? 

27 —  Why  do  we  celebrate  Feb.  22  as  his  32- 
birthday  when  he  was  born  Feb.  11? 


-What  was  his  first  profession? 
-Was  he  tall? 
-Was  he  poor? 

-Was  Mount  Vernon  left  him  by 
his  father? 

-What  and  where  is  Sulgrave 
Manor? 


33 —  Was  Washington  ever  wounded? 

34 —  Did  he  marry  more  than  once? 
3-5 — Whom  did  he  marry? 

36 —  Did  he  have  any  children? 

37 —  Where  did  he  take  command  of 
the  Continental  Army? 

38 —  What  salary  did  he  receive  aa 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army? 

39 —  Where  was  Washington  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed? 

40 —  How  did  Fraunces's  daughter  save 
his  life? 

41 —  Did  he  ever  refuse  to  become 
King? 

42 —  What  did  he  do  on  the  evening 
of  Dec.  25,  1776? 

43 —  Where  did  Washington  take  leave 
of  his  officers? 

44 —  What  did  he  do  after  he  resigned 
from  the  Army? 

4t5 — Did  he  help  draw  up  the  Consti- 
tution? 

46 —  Where  did  he  take  the  oath  as 
first  President? 

47 —  To  what  political  party  did  he 
belong? 

48 —  Did  he  refuse  a  third  term  as 
President? 

49 —  After  he  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency, did  he  accept  any  other 
public  office? 

60 — When  did  he  die,  and  where  is  he 
buried? 


TO-DAY'S  ANSWERS 
What  Do  You  Know  About  Washington  and  Lincoln? 


1 —  In  a  log  cabin  in  Hardin  County  Ken- 
tucky, Feb.   12,  1809. 

2 —  Thomas  Lincoln. 

3 —  His    mother,    who    died    when    he  was 
nine. 

4 —  His  fiancee,   who  died  just  before  their 
marriage. 

5 —  Mary  Todd. 

tl — Four      sons,      Robert      Todd,  Edward 
Baker,  "William  Wallace,  Thomas. 

7 —  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

8 —  Six    feet,    four  inches. 

9 —  Yes.     During  the  Black  Hawk  War  he 
was  captain  of  a  band  of  volunteers. 

10' — Yes.     He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  party. 

11 —  Illinois    Legislature,    and    later  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

12 —  Stephen   A.  Douglas. 

13 —  Lincoln    made    him    his     Secretary  of 
State. 

14 —  William    H.  Seward. 

15 —  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

16 —  The   proclamation   preceded   the  amend- 
ment by  two  years. 

17 —  Andrew  Johnson,   who  became  President 
after    Lincoln's  death. 

18 —  In  his  second  Inaugural  Address. 

19 —  He    was    shot    five    days    after  Lee's 
surrender    at  Appomattox. 

20—  On  Good  Friday,   April  14,  1865. 

21—  At  Ford's  Theatre,    in  Washington. 

22 —  John     Wilkes     Booth,     brother    of  the 
famous  actor. 


23 —  He  was  discovered  hiding  in  a  barn. 
The  barn  was  set  on  fire,  and  he  was 
shot    while    trying    to  escape. 

24 —  Fifty-six. 

25—  In.  Springfield.  111. 

26 —  Feb.  11,  1732,  in  Westmoreland  County. 
Va. 

27 —  Because  in  1751  the  Gregorian  Calendar 
was  adopted,  and  eleven  days  were 
omitted,  the  day  following  Sept.  2,  1752 
being  Sept  14.  After  that  year  Wash- 
ington celebrated  his  birthday  on  the 
22d. 

28 —  At    sixteen   he   was    a  surveyor. 

29 —  He  was  six  feet,  two  inches. 

30 —  He  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
country. 

31 —  No.  It  was  bequeathed  him  by  his 
half-brother  Lawrence. 

32 —  It  is  the  Washington  ancestral  home 
in  England. 

33 —  No.  In  the  battle  in  which  Braddock 
was  killed,  Washington  was  the  only 
officer  unhurt,  though  he  had  four  bul- 
lets through  his  coat  and  two  horses 
shot   under  him. 

34—  No. 

35 —  Martha  Dandridge.  widow  of  D.  P. 
Custis. 

36 —  No.  She  had  two  by  her  first  marriage, 
and  when  one  of  these  died,  his  children 
were  adopted  by  Washington. 

37 —  Under  an  elm  on  the  common  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  on  July  3,  1775. 

38 —  None.  He  permitted  Congress  to  pay 
only  his  expenses. 

39 —  In  New  York  City,  with  his  army. 

40 —  By  warning  him  of  the  plot  to  put 
arsenic  in  his  dish  of  green  peas. 

41 —  Yes.  He  was  petitioned  to  assume  the 
crown,  and  refused  peremptorily. 

42 —  He  crossed  the  ice-filled  Delaware  River 
to  Trenton  and  there  defeated  the  Brit- 
ish and  Hessians. 

43 —  At  Fraunces's  Tavern,  in  New  York 
City. 

44 —  He  lived  in  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon 
for  five  years. 

45 —  Yes.  He  was  President  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

46 —  At  Federal  Hall,  New  York,  where  the 
Sub-Treasury  Building  now  stands. 

47 —  To  the  Federalist  Party. 

48—  Yes. 

49 —  During  the  quarrel  with  France  in  1798 
an  army  was  raised  and  Washington 
was  appointed  to  command  it,  but  war 
was  averted. 

50 —  Dec.  14,  1799.  He  is  buried  at  Mount 
Vernon. 


r 


